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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
these the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


"THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, 


00 and good Anthems ($12 per doz.) By J. 
ABBEY. Edited by A. JOHN- 
son. The anthems are exceptionally good, and suffi- 
ciently numerous to provide two for every Sunday in 


the year. 
Dow’s Sacred Quartets 
FOR MALE VOICES. Moward M. Dow. 
Price, $2.00, Per doz., $18.00. 


This is a fine collection, which furnishes excellent 
material for bringing out the talent of the Male Quar- 
tets that can now be formed in almost every choir. 


The Deluge. 
By St. Saens. 


Price in Boards, $1.00. Paper, 80 cts. 


This is just the time to adopt a Cantata for chorus 
practice, and the Deluge has the advan ry ‘ood and 
striking music, and impressive words. cult. 


Parlor Organ Book. 
By A. N. Johnsen. Price, $1.50. 


A complete easy instructor for Reed Organs, ada 
exactly to the wants of those who wish to learn both 
easy light music and easy sacred music. 


DITSON & 
451 Washington Street, BosTron. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Art of Speech: 
STUDIES IN POETRY AND PROSE. ByL. 
T. TownsEND, D.D., Professor in Boston 


University. 


CONTENTS: History of 8 h; Theories of the Origin 
of Speech; Laws of Speech Diction and Idiom; Tsao 
Grammatical and etorical Rules; Style ; ; 
Poetic Speech; Prose Speech; Poetic-prose bpeesh. 


One vol., 18mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cts. 


Great Lights in Sealtur and Painting. 


A Manual for Young Students. By S. D. 
DoREMUs. 


“ This little volume has grown out of a want felt by a 
writer who desired to = aclass through the history 
of the great sculptors and painters, as a preliminary 
step to an intelligent journey through Europe.”—From 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Great Singers: 


FAUSTINA BORDONI TO HENRIETTA 
SONTAG, By T. Ferris, author of 
“The Great German Composers,” “‘ The 
Great Italian and French Composers.” 
Forming No. 48 of Appletons’ ‘‘ New 
Handy-Volume Series.”” Price, in cloth, 
60 cts.; in paper 30 cts. 


ta” For sale by all booksellers, t, d, 
ou of prion or sent, post-pai 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
258 a (1) 549 and 551 BROADWAY, New York. 


FOR THE MILLION. Nearly 
SIC $3.00 worth each month in 


thee FOLIO. The C 


Songs, 
Sacred Instrumen New Copy- 

tsa, Music, Musical News, Gossip, Instruc- 
Bon Mots, Portraits. ONLY $1.60 

a Premium to every subscriber. 
ngle soaker 15 cents. Circulars Agents 
wanted; liberal commission. Send 3-cent stamp for 
late specimen. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, . 


wanted for piece-work and 44 salaried 
MSS. Corre placed, available to 
I invited ATHENZUM BUREAU OF 
» N. Y¥. City. Bic 


COOKS 


GRAND EXCURSIONS 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing fall particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by allroutes. 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 


Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


1880) 


EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s SELECT PARTIES For 1880. 
SsIxTH YEAR. 


See advertisement in Journal of Dec. 4 and 11. 


ta Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 
journal. 


LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 
vt 23 Union Square, New York, 


Box 307, Washington, D. 0. 253 b eow 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 


Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 
(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
835 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Cheapest Book in the World. 


Illustrated American 
Dictionary. 


Contains 30,000 Words, Double-Column 
Kllustrated with 250 Engrav- 
ng*t, and Handsomely Bound 
in Cloth and Gilt. 


“PRICE, 30 CENTS, OR TWO FOR 50 CENTS. 


‘This is the same book that other parties are ofastas 
as a seven-dollar book. It is not a seven-dollar boo 
but, at the price we offer it, is one of the ernest 
books in the world. It is a library of language in itself. 
It contains hundreds of new words, such as are dail 
used in speech and vas a full explanation of 
the abbreviations used in writing and printing. An 
alphabetical list of foreign words used as proverbs and 
mottoes in English s and writing, with the English 
translations, and pictures innumera e, make meanings 
plain. Sent by mail, ty ee on receipt of price. One 
and three-cent stamps taken. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
TEACHERS BY THE QUANTITY. 


253 b WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The February Atlantic 


Will contain, in addition to its full a of reading 
gee pages, including an installment of Mr. HOWELLS’s 

ew Serial Story, which has already attracted great 
attention), a 8 PLEMENT giving a full and authen- 
tic report of 


THE HOLMES BREAKFAST, 


including all the Speeches and Poems, with such de 
scription as is necessary to give an adequate idea of 
that memorable occasion. 


The Atlantic for 1880 


Is enlar, to contain 144 pages in each number, is 
printed in beautiful large type, and will embrace a 

t variety of the best SERIAL and SHORT STORIES, 
faves SKETCHES, Essays, POEMS, and PAPERS ON 
LIVING AND PRACTICAL TOPICS, by the first American 
writers. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; with 
superb life-size po t of HoLMES, LOWELL, Wuir- 
TIER, BRYANT, or LONGFELLOW, $5.00; with two 

rtraits, $6.00; three peste $7.00; four portraits, 

8.00; all five portraits, $9.00 

Remittances should be made “ty money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 

253 a BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. 1 on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 


form for stamp. T. COTESWORT ORTH PINCKNEY, 
2501 MESTIC ‘BUILDING, NY. 
HENESS-SAUVEUR 


Institute of Languages. 
A new class will be pt nee at the Institute of Lan- 
guages (Hotel Pelham), m, Viz: 
— (sop and Xenophon), Wednesday, Jan. 14, 
(248 tf) A. ZUELLIG. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
14188 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 


opens Lat ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
J. W SHOEMAKER, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND-GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 

A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 

IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


STUTTERERS giving cures and Stammer 


VOCALIS ‘secret’ systems, with ar 


ticles on Elocution and Voice Culture 
pee will be sent one year, with 
COHEN’s book. “THE TH 
$1.10. Sample copies 10 cents. 253 ¢ 


ROAT AND THE VOICE,” for 

c.s. mW, 149 (A) Tre- 

Faculty of School of Oratory 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


A Valuable Book = Students = Teachers 


— or — 


GERMAN, 


STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN, 


SIGMON M. STERN. 


Four Editions in Nine Months is a Good Recommendation. 


Published by HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


The Quarterly 


20tf Address ANNA 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien YORK OITY. 


30 cts. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per ew The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dini: 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much eae 
by Americans. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N, Y. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
oul, WatenGetee. Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp-) 
tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Magic ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
6 1V.— ph. and Chem and Chemical al Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 2% 


PURE CHEMICAL 


rsons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
my emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 


Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 
Address JOHN D. BMACK & CoO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS Aanp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


te Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


ANBEST! Jonem, MeClarg 
C “4 

Day School 

By W. Straub. CHOES 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and eee. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for hs 
. J. BARNARD, 
238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


Athletic 3 


Gloves, Wands, Rin Foot-Balls, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base- 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
G 0 0 d S POCKET AND 
‘ GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
242 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


THE CLIMAX 
BLACK- BOARO 


Still Ahead of All Competitors ! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — “The Brest THING 
have ever seen in that line.”’ ; 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—“1 am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—* I have 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—* We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, M: d, Pa.—“ We 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEsT we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.” 


Vv. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


Cerry, Penn. 
A G. WHITCOMB, BostonAgent. “om 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street » Con’ 

valuable information for investors. 

& Co., Publishers, 7 Wall &t., New York. 240 az 


GpRuBe’s NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NicHOLs & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field 8t., or Grew & HEA 


PL, 


| CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


Vol. XI.—No. 3. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 4144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


A Brain and Nerve Food 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


(a For sale by Druggists; or by mail, $1.00. 


.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New Fock. 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the United States should be 
supplied with it. It will save four out of five 
g lons of Ink now used. Easily fitted to any 
chool Desk. 


5 Z NOW IN USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 
ii NASHUA (N. H.), NORWICH (CT.) ETC. 
Rete Refers by permission to SAMUEL ExioT, LL.D, Supt. Schools, 
sac Boston, Mass. Send for circular and testimonials. 
A. D. ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 
i 253 a 16.Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 
PHILOSOPHICAL than Aa Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL ([HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, (Uo 
Every Variet 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. 
School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 
Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
on application. 


Hew-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


AV Ol D the annoyance of chalk-dust by ny Ma 

drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL“ PENS. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
= SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovcnour me WORLD. 


furnished 
193e0w 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


ASK. FOR 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERY 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SAMPLES AND oy 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


Por Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


$5 to $20 Fortiand, Me 


N 


1838485 BROAD 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, INEW YORK, 
Mannuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
. strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
ory & Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, 2502% 


ES 

= 


A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 
HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING, By ELLA FARMAN 
Editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. 
“The success of the farm is almost surpassed by 
the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 
ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
Michigan into a smiling garden.”’—N. Y. Daily Tribune. 
251 tf LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


(AD EUSDAV ips 


The 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 

hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

eee hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

eee hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 

cee hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

ee hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 

Cihicago, St. Pani, and Minneapolis Line, 
cee hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
cee hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 


4 
or 


‘ 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. If the ppecsnen is going to or from an int in 
the entire West and North-West, he can bu i tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the = Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor, Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 


at Home Ticket Office, address — oe of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. _STENNETT, 
en’] Manager en’l Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, in. Chicaga, Tit. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 


Boston, ! Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 


A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 


a 
Outfits free, SHAW & 


$72 


outfit free. Address TRUE &-Co., Augusta, Me. 
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BY KATHARINE L. BATES, 


Long foretold by those —- old, 
The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
The New Year waits at Time’s high gates, 
And clashes the golden bars. 

And the soul of the world awakens and gropes 

In a twilight glimmer of fears and hopes, 

As a new wave breaks on the beaten shores, 

As a new foot falls on the trodden floors, 

And a New Year stands with uplifted hands 
In the light of the opened doors. 


All uncrowned, with his hair unbound, 
His white hair loose in the wind, 
The Old Year goes to his long repose, 
But he Jeaves his gifts behind. 
And he bears our curses, he carries our thanks, 
As he takes his place in the pilgrim ranks 
Of the dim-eyed years who journey along, 
Shrilling us back a discordant song 
That mingles and blends with the distance and ends 
In a harmony soft and strong. 


Long foretold, in the morffing cold, 
With pain and music and mirth, 
The New Year gleams on the broken dreams 
Of the fast-revolving earth. 
A secret, a change, and a mystery, 
What has not been and what is to be, 
Nourished and cherished and hidden away, 
Saved by time for this growing day, 
To work a deed forever decreed 
And a mission it must obey. 


All unknown, it is thou alone 
Who canst tell thine errand aright, 
A whispered thought when the world was not 
And a sign made in the night. 

Far from the touch of our vain surmise, 

In thy folded hours thy meaning lies, 

To some for blessing, to some for curse, 

Yet none would thy destined dawn disperse, 

For it works in the plan that is more than man 
And is well for the universe. . 

—The Congregationalist. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


DiscrpLing. — Some teachers are horrified if pupils 
laugh in the school-room. The discipline that cannot 
stand a good laugh frequently is unnatural and unsound. 
Giggling and tittering should be forbidden as unbecom- 
ing, but a genuine, hearty laugh indulged in by both 


teacher and pupils, for a proper reason, may be re- 
peated often, with the best results even to the discipline 
of the school.—James Hughes, in Penn. School Jour. 


Entrance Examinations,—Colleges and higher in- 
stitutions of learning can, and do, control the work 
below. The entrance examination, if held to and in- 
sisted on, benefits not only the applicants for admission 
to these classes, but the whole substratum of schools, 
forcing their teachers and directors to keep abreast with 
the increasing requirements, by faithful study upon the 
part of the pupils, — conscientious instruction upon the 
part of teachers ; so that the thousands who do not enter 
college at all are yet properly taught in all the studies 
laid down for the entrance examination, Our indus- 
trial schools should insist upon an entrance examina- 
tion in kind, as well, if possible, as in quality, even more 
rigid than our colleges and universities. Then there 
would be no conflict between these institutions and the 
high schools and academies, — certainly none between 
them and the colleges for litérary and other profes- 
sional training. I do not believe in conflicts. — Prof. 
Alex. Hogg, Texas. 


Potrtics in tHE ScHoo~Room. — There are a 
great many good, conscientious people who contend 
that religious and educational papers and preachers 
and teachers have no business (to use the common 
Phrase) “dabbling in politics.” While these people 
are honest in their opinions of this matter, it does not 
by any means prove that they are right. We have 
always looked at this matter in an entirely different 


light. We contend that every minister and teacher 
should preach and teach politics. That every religious 
and educational journal should discuss every phase of 
departmental government. It is the bounden duty of 
every teacher to teach that which will make better 
citizens, and as politics and the science of government 
constitute a very important factor in the department of 
education which qualifies a man for good citizenship, 
they should be taught in every school. Those who are 
now in the schoolroom will soon be those to whom the 
affairs of the country will be entrusted. They must be 
so educated that when they are called upon to make de- 
cisions relative to public affairs, they will make them 
wisely. There are thousands of children in our public 
schools to-day, who are taught at home, by both precept 
and example, to barter honor, and happiness, and souls 
for money ; and who, if the influences of the schools are 
not brought to bear upon them, will become members of 
that class whose votes can be bought at any election 
for a glass of rum or a few dollars. What this nation 


needs above everything else, is intelligent voters; and 
we will be understood when we say that intelligent 
voters are not born, but made, and where parents do not 
make them, teachers must do the work. — The}Normal 
Teacher. 


Pepagoaics Ar ANN ArBor.— We desire it to be 
most clearly understood that we have no intention of 
invading the territory of our neighbors of the normal 
school. The line between their work and ours is very 
distinct. We wish simply to aid our undergraduates, 
who come here for collegiate study, to prepare them- 
selves for the work of teaching, which they are certain 
to undertake whether we have this new chair or not. 
If our effort to give specific instruction of this kind, 
and of a high order, is successful, it will tend to aid the 
normal school, by strengthening, in the minds of our 
graduates and of the public, the conviction that there is 
indeed a philosophy, a science of education, which we 
are aiming to teach to such of our students as intend to 
become teachers, while the normal school is also teach- 
ing it to every one of its hundreds of pupils in the man- 
ner most helpful to them. We earnestly desire to co- 


operate with and to aid, in every proper way, all the 
other educational institutions in the State. There is 
work enough, and more than enough, for us all to do. 
The prosperity of each conduces to the prosperity of all 
the rest.— President Angell. 


CorPoRAL PUNISHMENT is to be avoided, if possible. 
A teacher can generally devise other means of punish- 
ment, that give time for reflection, excite less resent- 
ment, and produce better results in every respect. But, 
if corporal punishment is inflicted, by all means let it 
be after school, and not before the other scholars. The 
teacher will then be free from anger, and the pupil from 
all temptation to exhibit a spirit of bravado. The of- 
fense can be talked over calmly, and in a large number 
of cases the preceptor will either not use the rod or will 
find the pupil so softened, and will be so tenderly dis- 
posed himself that he will punish but lightly, in a man- 
ner that before the school would have seemed trifling. 
The idea that a scholar must be beaten severely as a 
terror to other evil-doers very often tempts the “ mas- 
ter” to deal far heavier blows than he would otherwise 
do. Then, when the scholar is beaten before the school 
his sense of mortification and indignation renders him 
quite incapable of indulging any wholesome repentance 
of his wrong-doing. It has a brutalizing effect on him 
and on the scholars, especially on the very ones for 
whom the example was intended, who are either laugh- 


ing to see the victim wince, or are so full of sympathy 


for him that they quite forget or palliate his fault, and 
transfer their condemnation from the guilty scholar to 
the one who deals the blows, Let teachers shun such 
exhibitions in open school whenever possible; which 
we believe to be always.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Quincy Rerorm. — Suppose, instead of education, 
it had been farming. We had cultivated the soil for 
years in the traditional way, producing certain results. 
We suddenly determined to introduce an educated far- 
mer, who had studied chemistry, and applied science to 
the soil. He set to work on what the English have 
long used, and called the principles of “high farming,” 
and we at once have larger crops. We then describe to 
our neighbors what we have done, and write. them to 
come in and look at the process. This is the whole 
story, and when people talk of the Quincy system,—of 
its having nothing new in it, of its having long been in 
use, etc.,—they simply make an exhibition of their own 
ignorance. The Quincy system is nothing but a little 
intelligence and science applied to education, and the 
only matter of surprise to me is the attention which my 
paper regarding it has excited. It shows me very 
clearly that our educationists are terribly behind the 


times. As to the success of our new method as com- 
pared with the old,—to question is to my mind very 
much as if some of your Californians were to undertake 
to doubt whether the scientific mining of to-day is any 
improvement on the old wash-tub methods of the min- 
ers’ camps of ’49,— Charles Francis Adams, in the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDIAN NAMES. 


BY N. T. TRUE, M.D. 


THE ALGONKIN LANGUAGE, — (L.) 

While employed int writing out a series of articles on 
the geographical names of the Algonkin language scat- 
tered over this country, I am constantly reminded of 
two classes of teachers. The one teaches from the 
text-book, and nothing else; the other draws knowledge 
from all sources, and enriches the mind of the pupil 
with a vast amount of knowledge in addition to what 
may be found in the text-book. It is the latter class 
only who may be expected to take any interest in the 
topic which I have selected. 

A long experience has taught me that pupils delight 
in listening to something fresh from the lips of the earnest 
teacher. The analysis of an Indian geographical name, 
and its meaning written on the blackboard, which can 
almost always develop a bit of history from the name 
itself, never fails to give a zest to a lesson in geography, 
while a little repetition of a word will soon indelibly fix 
it in the pupil’s mind. It is to this class of teachers I 
dedicate these articles. 

THE ALGONKINS. 

Where was their home? Imagine yourself starting 
from Boston and traveling southwardly along the coast 
till you reach South Carolina; then take a northwesterly 
course to the mouth of the Missouri river, and follow 
that river in the same general direction to its source in 
the Rocky Mountains. Take a northerly course on the 
eastern base of these mountains till you reach the Arctic 
Circle, or to the land of the Esquimaux. Next travel 
eastward along the irregular shore of the Arctic Ocean 
till you reach the northern part of Labrador and the 
shores of the Atlantic, and follow the coast till you 
reach your starting-point in Boston. All the country 


included in this circuit, with a trifling exception, was. 
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the land of the Algonkins. They all spoke the same 
radical language, but were divided into numerous tribes, 
each having its own peculiar dialect. 

It is the impression of those who have given the sub- 
ject the most careful attention, that they are of a remote 
Mongolian descent, and, crossing Behring’s Strait, first 
settled in the valley of the Columbia river, ascended 
its sources, and passing through the gaps of the Rocky 
Mountains, spread out like a fan, and occupied a large 
portion of North America. 

The great extent of their migration, and the marked 
change in the different dialects, indicate a remote an- 
tiquity. They sought the fertile valleys of the rivers 
where they could hunt and fish and raise corn and a 
few other vegetables. They had no domestic animals, 
and exhibited no tendency toward a higher civilization. 

They did not recognize themselves under the generic 
name of Algonkin, but simply as East-landers, South- 
landers, West-landers, and North-landers. Their gen- 
eral name took its origin on the shores of the Ottawa 
river in Canada, where the Indians residing on one 
side called those on the other Algonkins, or, the other- 
side-men. This name gradually extended by the Eng- 
lish to all the tribes on the continent speaking the same 
radical language, and is now everywhere recognized by 
all students of our aboriginal history. 

The line of demarcation between the Algonkins and 
Esquimaux is very distinct, indicating a very remote 
antiquity to both. The same is true of the tribes in the 
southern part of the United States and those on the 
Pacific coast. 

The Mohawk valley, in the State of New York, the 
southern shores of the Great Lakes, and a portion of 
the St. Lawrence, probably as far down as Quebec, were 
inhabited by the Six Nations, — a powerful people, — 
whose habits and language were radically different from 
the Algonkins who surrounded them. 


THE OSWEGO STATE NORMAL AND TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL OF N. Y¥. 


BY MARY R. ALLING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Though much has been written and said about new. 
methods in education, few of our teachers seem really 
to comprehend the force of the movement that seeks to 
prove the value of those methods. Among the schools 
founded for the purpose of testing and teaching them, 
the Oswego State Normal and Training school of New 
York holds a worthy place; and a brief review of the 
growth and efforts of that school may serve to awaken 


’ jn some teachers a mere vital interest in the manner of 


solving the present educational problems. 

In 1853 the school board of Oswego elected a new 
superintendent. The man chosen was Mr. Edward A. 
Sheldon, a graduate of Hamilton College, a young man 
not specially interested in public schools. Mr. Sheldon 
had intended to enter the ministry ; but circumstances 
brought him this work at Oswego, and he accepted it as 
a temporary thing, a step to something better. How- 
ever, with his customary devotion to duty, Mr. Sheldon, 
set aside for the time, all plans for other work, and 
gave his whole energy to the public schools of Oswego. 

Several years of patient labor passed, and month by 
month the conviction that the schools in his charge did 
not meet the needs of the city grew in his mind, until 
“‘ How to make them better ?” became the one subject 
of interest. To this end he visited the schools of vari- 
ous cities, and at Toronto, Canada, he first heard of the 
objective system of teaching. To his clear vision that 
system promised an answer to his question, “ How to 
make the schools better?” and, so persistently did he 
plead the cause, that he persuaded his school board to 
authorize him to send to Europe for books, and, finally, 
for a teacher to show them the new way. For this 
teacher he applied to the Home and Colonial School, at 
London, Eng., a school established by a pupil and 
friend of Pestalozzi. In reply Miss M. E. Jones came, 
reaching Oswego in May, 1861. 


A class of teachers was immediately placed under 
the instruction of Miss Jones. This class consisted of 
Mr. Sheldon and ten of his teachers, — those whom he 
had been able to inspire with something of his own 
enthusiasm. These teachers met every day, after their 
pupils were dismissed, and gave the time from four 
o’clock to six to the new work. They met on Saturday 
also, and often these Saturday morning sessions were 
prolonged far into the afternoon. Not one of these 
teachers, meanwhile, neglected her regular, daily work, 
—not one of them received extra pay for thus devoting 
evenings and Saturdays to professional study. 

Miss Jones remained a little over a year, and then 
returned to London. After her departure, Mr. Sheldon 


‘took charge of the teachers’ class, and gradually drew 


into it other teachers. He modeled the schools in his 
charge after the new system, greatly changing, not only 
the previous courses of study, but the methods of both 
study and instruction. 

So successful was the experiment in answering his 
first great question, that, like a true disciple, Mr. Shel- 
don desired to give to others the knowledge of his new 
faith, his new creed in education. For that purpose he 
established a training-school for teachers, and called to 
his assistance Prof. Hermann Kriisi, son of Pestalozzi’s 
oldest associate, a man who had been reared in the light 
of the new method. ‘ 

For two years this school was supported by the city, 
after which Mr. Sheldon applied to the State for help. 
In the course of the discussion on his first petition to 
the legislature, in’ 1863, a senator aired his ignorance 
on educational matters by asking what was meant by a 
training-school, — whether it was a place ‘for training 
horses? An appropriation of $3,000 was granted, on 
condition of the attendance of fifty students; or, that 
failing, a pro rata amount of $60 per student. In 1865 
the legislature fixed its name, — Oswego State Normal 
and Training School, — and gave it a yearly appropria- 
tion of $6,000. This appropriation was afterwards in- 
creased to $12,000, and finally to $18,000. 


From 1863 until the present time the growth of the 
school has been uninterrupted. Over two thousand 
five hundred persons have enjoyed its privileges; and, 
of these, eight hundred and fifty-eight have graduated. 
The school has never been local in character. All coun- 
ties of New York State have added to its number; and, 
at present, thirty-two of those counties are represented, 
although the State has seven other normal schools. 
This is, comparatively, a small item. Since the incor- 
poration of the school in 1865, fwenty-one States of our 
Union have sent pupils to it, as have also Japan and 
New Brunswick. 

The character of its students has been unique. Of 
its 2,500 students, over one thousand taught before en- 
tering it, and the average time thus taught is three 
years. Men and women grown old in the profession 
have sought its halls as children ; college graduates 
have confessed the need of professional training, and 
have received it ; teachers of all grades of scholarship 
and culture, from widely-separated sections of our land, 
have left salaries both high and low, and traveled far to 
get what Oswego could give; these, with young men 
and women drawn thither by necessity, novelty; or am- 
bition, have made up its classes. 

Of the 858 graduates, over one-half are now teaching. 
Of those not teaching, some are dead, and quite a num- 
ber of women have left to marry ; but for reasons other 
than these, only eight of its graduates have ever left 
the profession. Deducting the married women and the 
deceased, ninety-eight and five-tenths per cent. of all its 
graduates are now teaching. ‘To compare these figures 
with those from any other school, will show well the de- 
votion of the graduates of Oswego to their chosen work. 

These representatives of the school are teaching in 
nearly all the counties of New York State, in twenty- 
nine States and territories of our Union, in the Univer- 
sity of Japan, in the Sandwich Islands, in Nova Scotia, 


and in the Argentine Republic of South America. 


The salaries received by these teachers would have 
made a fine showing before the reduction mania of the 
last few years, but at present they show a high average. 
The range of ladies’ salaries is from $350 to $2,000 ; 
of those paid to gentlemen, from $600 to $2,500. The 
average salary received by the lady-graduates, now, is 
$554; by the gentlemen-graduates, is $1,116. 

The work done by these graduates is a source of pride 
to their alma mater. Twelve normal and training 
schools have been established by them, and all but two 
of these have become permanent schools. Many more 
normal schools number one or more of the graduates of 
Oswego in their corps of instructors, The Philadelphia 
Normal School has its practice department under the 
charge of one of them, another directs the method work 
in the Normal College of New York city, and another 
is superintendent of public instruction in Arizona. 
Scattered here and there, a few in a city, through the 
great West and South, its graduates are teaching the 
new way. 

The building in which the school is located has grown 
with the demands of the school; but, until the recent 
repairs, money has been spent on apparatus, rather than 
on room or ornament. ‘The first eleven met in one 
small room in a little brown school-house. The build- 
ing afterward occupied, and now being repaired the 
third time, will be a hamdsome structure of brick and 
stone, with a frontage of 1884 feet, and an average depth 
of 113 feet, built in the form of a hollow square. The 
center will be four stories high, and the side wings 
three stories. The first floor will be occupied by the 
practice department and offices; the second floor by the 
mathematical, literary, classical, art, and method de- 


partments; the third floor by the scientific, and the 


fourth by the gymnasium. The building will be well 
fitted with apparatus and illustrative material, cab- 
inets, etc.. Five laboratories, fitted with tables, chairs, 
and apparatus for each student, each laboratory accom- 
modating from forty to one hundred students, will give 
ample opportunities for the practical study of the sci- 
ences. 

The curriculum has passed through many changes 
and enlargements. At first, the students at the school 
were all teachers, and the only work done was directly 
professional, the course occupying one year. Then, as 
teachers were not always prepared by knowledge of facts 
to discuss methods, a year was added, giving thorough 
reviews of the common English branches preparatory 
to professional work. Later, calls came for teachers 
fitted to do advanced work in high and normal schools ; 
and, to meet these, an advanced English course was 
made, and finally, a classical course added. 

The present elementary course occupies two years, — 
one of preparation, one of training; the advanced Eng- 
lish course, three years, — two of ‘preparation, one of 
training; the classical course, four years, — three of 
preparation, one of training. The preparatory work of 
the elementary course includes the common English 
branches, and botany, zodlogy, physiology, and rhetoric ; 
of the advanced English course, all of the English 
branches; of the classical course, all of the advanced 
English course, and Latin, with Greek or French or 
German, to fit for college. 

All of this is preparatory work, preparatory to the 
year of training, that each pupil must take in order to 
graduate, This year of training is divided into two 
terms, of twenty weeks each. The first term is spent 
in studying mental and moral philosophy, science of 
education, objective system of teaching, and school 
didactics; including details of school work from the 
planning of a building, the grading of a school, the 
making of a course of study, to the proper text-books to 
use, the correct method of questioning, the rewards to 
offer pupils, etc. Besides this, the pupils discuss, under 
the guidance of teachers, how subjects should be taught, 
what to teach at a given time in a. given lesson, and 
how to teaeh it, illustrations needed, etc. en 

This work occupies twenty weeks. The other twenty 
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weeks of the year are spent in actual teaching in the 
practice school, and in the Normal School itself. The 
student-must teach every day, prepare his own lessons, 
matter and method, and continue this twenty weeks; 
and all under the watchful eyes of unsparing critics. 
No matter what he intends to do after graduation, he 
must give lessons to babies of the first years in school 
and have his faults unmercifully exposed. He will, if 
successful, be changed to other and older children, and 
to adults in the normal; but the teaching and the crit- 
icism go on,—not for one day, but for one hundred days. 
Unfortunate is he who lacks tact, judgment, power to 
govern and to interest in this teaching; his scholarship 
will not save him, for the school professes to graduate 
teachers, and those who fail in professional work it can- 
not conscientiously graduate. 

This practice school is one of the regular graded 
schools of the city, including three of the primary and 
three of the junior grades, and the four critic teachers 
who conduct its work are partly paid by the city. The 
school comprises six grades, corresponding very nearly 
to the first six grades of other schools. It has, at pres- 
ent, three hundred children in these six grades. The 
classes are separated into divisions numbering from 
fifteen to thirty, and assigned to small class-rooms, 
where the professional students teach them. Besides 
this work with small classes, lessons are given each day, 
by some one of the teachers in training, to a whole 
grade, sometimes numbering ninety children. 


You may think these children suffer from being so 
continually practiced upon, but they pass creditably the 
examinations regularly given to like grades in the other 
schools of the city, and they seem superior rather than 
inferior, both in knowledge and quickness, to the chil- 
dren from other schools; so that the objection so often 
urged against such schools,—the demoralization of the 
pupils by frequent changes of inexperienced teachers,— 
no longer troubles the parents of Oswego. 

(Concluded next week.] 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 


BY W. J. SHOUP, 
President of lowa Teachers’ Association: Inaugural Address. 


That the rudiments of our common faith should have 
a place among the subjects taught the young, I am 
most fully convinced. The State has no more to fear 
from the ignorance of her citizens than from their lack 
of reverence for that law on which all human laws are 
based. I believe that the children in our schools should 
not only be taught to practice the precepts of the deca- 
logue, but that they should also be taught to reverence 
the hand that wrote them. They should be taught that 
to lie or steal or break any of these laws is a sin,—a sin 
against God. 

This is what I mean by the rudiments of our com- 
mon faith; and this much religion the common schools 
can teach without offense to the conscience of any one ; 
for do not all, whether Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, 
worship the same God? If the child is of Catholic par- 
entage, it will tend to make him a better Catholic; if 
Protestant, a better Protestant; if Jew, a better Jew; 
and in every case it will tend to make of him a better 
and more trustworthy citizen. 

In the postoffice of the great city of New York, where 
hundreds of thousands of letters are constantly passing 
through the hands of a multitude of clerks, the tempta- 
tion to steal is very great; and were there no precautions 
taken, not only would a vast amount of money be lost, but 
what is infinitely worse, many of the clerks would yield 
to the strong temptation and sacrifice their manhood, 
—the birthright for a miserable mess of pottage. But 
high up in the: skylights of that gigantic structure, 
overlooking the multitude of busy hands below, is the 
watchman constantly on duty. Think you the tempta- 
tion to steal is so great under these circumstances as it 
_ Would be were they left entirely to themselves? This 
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the country and the character of her citizens. But who 
will say that the knowledge that the eye of God is ever 
resting on us is not a restraining force of precisely the 
same nature? It will be a happy day for our country 
when all her citizens realize that the eye of the ever- 
living God is constantly upon them, taking note of even 
their most secret acts. The most efficient police force 
that could possibly be devised would not be one-hun- 
dredth part so potent. I would place on the walls of 
every school-house in our land, in golden letters that a 
child may read, “ Thou, God, Seest Me.” 

It is said that a principal of a graded school in one of 
the towns of our State was in the habit of using lan- 
guage in the presence of his classes like the following: 
“Old Moses said so-and-so, but J think differently.” 
You will, I am sure, agree with me in saying that the 
citizens of that town did right when at the end of the 
year they protested against his re-appointment. Inger- 
sollism should have no place in our schools. 

There is a prominent teacher in one of our western 


counties who gives each winter a series of public lec- 
tures in his school-house, the object of which, to quote 
his own words, is “the uprooting of Christianity, with 
its Gods, Christs, Holy Ghosts, and other superstitions.” 
Fortunately there are few such cases, for were they the 
rule, rather than the very rare exception, public in- 
struction would die a speedy death, and its funeral 
would be attended by but few mourners. 


THE TEACHER PROGRESSIVE. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH, 


Armed with the weapons time and toil have wrought, 
Annealed in centuries of consuming thought, 
The slow results of daring search and guess, 
Didactic failure and divine success, 
The Teacher leaves the world’s gray dawn behind 
And boldly sounds the forward march of mind. 
Not now to dwell in ruins of the old, 
He rakes their ashes and disturbs their mould, 
Reads arrowy signs from Nimrod’s temple aisle, 
Unwraps the long-tanned mummies of the Nile, 
Tracks through Pompeii’s palace-hall and street 
The car’s stone groove and tread of sandalled feet; 
Far better homes the bright green present yields, 
Made sweet with incense of our clover-fields; 
And nobler temples and diviner shrines 
Gleam where our sun on spire and bell-tower shines. 
But from the Past he wrings reluctant lore 
To light the paths that open far before; 
Beacons the rocks with phosphorescent fire 
From bones of crumpled empires, from the mire 
Of rank Campagna’s feeds the glowing throat 
Of engines almost wise enough to vote; 
And like the Vestal Nature when she burns 
In tulip flames and lily’s fragrant urns; 
The gray dead things of winter, bis clear brain 
Consumes old husks to cherish the new grain. 

‘* Stand and deliver,”’ is the hail he gre 
To all that was or is, that lived or lives; 
Nubia and Luxor, from their giant mass, 
May yield one atom for his chemic glass, 
One vital fact from all their dusty lees, 
The mummy-wheat of thirty centuries,— 
That in his garden into new life fed, 
May grow to feed the hungry soul with bread. 
Old Greece will give him, what all time will guard, 
The tragic Muse and Scio’s sightless Bard ; 
Rome lend a sparkle of heroic fire, 
With silvery music of her Mantuan lyre. 


And the dead nations from their funeral urn 
Shall teach the lesson that they would not learn, 
That men are brothers, and they build to fall 

In hopeless ruin who build not for all; 

That life is progress, and her true souls march 
Abreast with Time through his triumphal arch, 
And realms that falsely move, or idly wait, 

Are ground to powder by an iron fate. 


With pick and hammer, and an eye that knows 
Life’s lightest foot print in the rock, he goes 
Into a past that makes the long array 
Of buried realms the infants of to-day, 
Among gigantic bones in ruin hurled, 
The wallowing monsters of a seething world, 
Primeval pines and plumes of palmy fern, 
The old flames fixed, that loosened still will burn ; 
The long procession of ascending lives 
From starry forms that multiply their fives, 
Through jointed rings, through shells aglow with hints 
Of life’s great sunrise in their roseate tints, 
To the last form, predicted from the first, 
That stands erect, the flower of soul, full burst,— 
Finding the same great lesson, God in all, 
And lifeforever onward! To his call 
The recluse, Darkness, renders up her keys, 
And tongueless Death his rock-bound mysteries. 
Then when the past, condensed in one quick word, 
Has lent what fire its bounding pulses stirred, 
He waves it back into its silent grave, 

« Rich with the worth of warning which it gave, 
And makes the living Present the free heir 


isa restraining force which guards both the property of 


Of all his wealth uncumbered with its care. 


A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


SELF-RELIANCE, 


UPON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—NO. IV. 


Let it not be forgotten that the good disciplinarian 
seldom resorts to severe punishment. If any ask for 
the reason, we will answer,—He is also a good manager. 
In the experience of every teacher there are certain 
hours and days when disorder seems to reign in the 
school-room. Ne one can give any reason, but the very 
air is pregnant with anarchy and confusion. The ques- 
tion is, How shall the teacher manage, under such cir- 
cumstances, to restore order? Shall she tighten her 
discipline ? That will not bind nor stay the confusion. 
Shall she enforce, with renewed energy, the laws of her 
administration ? Resistance will be a failure. Shall 
she argue and supplicate and scold? This will only in- 
crease and aggravate the evil. Shall she flog, as the 
“last resort” ? This will tend only to rouse the spirit 
of rebellion, and to make the case more hopeless. If the 
teacher would encounter the mischief successfully, slie 
must encounter it indirectly. These pupils do not need 
discipline, under the circumstances, but diversion and 
recreation. The direct cause of the confusion may be a 
bad state of the atmosphere induced by a lack of ven- 
tilation ; or it may result from the monotony of school- 
room life. In either case a change is necessary. Now 
let the teacher, for a few moments, suspend all school 
exercises, and engage the attention of the pupils in 
some general exercise. Let her read to them the amus- 
ing story of Icabod Crane, the schoolmaster of Sleepy 
Hollow and lover of Katrina VanTassel, or that of old 
Rip VanWinkle, found in Irving’s Sketch-Book ; or 
raise some comical question for discussion,—anything 
that will divert the attention and the scene. It is 
wonderful how soon some such management will ventil- 
ate the school-room of its restless contagion. This is 
the result of mental recreation. To the same end phys- 
ical gymnastics are of great service. For five minutes 
let the whole school be drilled in this free exercise, and 
that morbid insensibility and careless indifference which 
so often result from the burdened atmosphere and 
monotony of the school-room, will be removed. The 
exercise of gymnastics is a kind of regulator of the 
physical system ; a safety-valve to let off the excess of 
animal spirits which frequently bring the pupils in col- 
lision with their teacher. 

After such a change and such an exercise, the pupils 
are ready to resume their studies and to settle down to 
quiet and earnest labor. They may not know why the 
teacher has ordered this sudden diversion, or why it 
has produced so great a change in the state of affairs ; 
but they do know that order and studiousness have taken 
the place of anarchy and confusion. 

Careful management is necessary in restoring to con- 
fidence and duty the offending and aggravated pupil. 
On account of the mismanagement of some other teacher, 
it may be, it has become necessary severely to punish 
some reckless offender. “Haperience,” in his next ar- 
ticle on school discipline, may tell the young teacher 
when and how to inflict punishment; “Self-reliance” 
will show her how to manage the case after the flogging, 
or other punishment, as the case may be. In all such 
cases let the teacher treat the chastised pupil with 
special attention and confidence. The difficulty is now 
settled. The next object to be gained is to restore said 
pupil to allegiance and duty, Treat him as though 
nothing had happened; appoint him to some petty of- 
fice; call on him for favors; in every way possible, 
show him that you have not lost interest or confidence 
in him, but are still his friend. By such means the © 


most reckless scholars may be made docile and obedi- 
ent. Without the whipping, however, this kind of 
management might fail of its object. 


BY 


.— It is habit which gives men the real possession of 


the wisdom which they have acquired, and gives endur- 
ing strength in it.— Pythagoras. 


| 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO. 


A SCHOOL TELEPHONE—CHICAGO TIMES AND THE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGER, ETC, 


A school telephone has been placed in the office of the Board 
of Education. Although the school-buildings have not been 
similarly supplied, yet this step enables us to establish, very 
easily, communication between the office and school. Almost 
every drug-store contains a telephone ; hence teachers have 
merely to step into the nearest store thus furnished, and from 
there speak to the clerk at the office. ° 

An examination of applicants for teachers’ certificates was 
held Dec. 23 and 24. Ninety ladies were present. The results 
are not yet known. Owing to the advance in the standard of 
age of eligible candidates, those examined presented, as a 
whole, a much more mature appearance than the applicants 
in June. ; 

The Chicago Times is creating a sensation by spreading 
before its readers a detailed account of the defects of each and 
every building used for school purposes, Although the articles 
are extreme in denunciation, the general belief is that the 
effect on the Common Council will be beneficial. Justice 
demands the statement that many of the objectionable features 
have remained untouched because the appropriations for 
school purposes, since the panic of 1873, have been too small 
to permit necessary improvements. 

The estimates for the fiscal year of 1880 have just been 
forwarded by the Board to the Council. The Board decided 
not to ask for the smallest amount possible to keep the schools 
open, but for enough to conduct them on a satisfactory basis. 
The sum required for new buildings and lots swelled the 
amount to $400,000. 

Some time ago the Board appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the general management of the business department. 
The committee, in its report, mentions the lack of harmony in 
the workings of that department, and suggests the appoint- 
ment of a business manager, to whom all the others shall be 
held responsible. This report is to be considered at the second 
meeting in January. The need of a business manager having 
ability as a financier has often been mentioned by the superin- 
tendent. It is said that the schools of Detroit were placed on 
a firm financial basis years ago. 

The transfer of Mrs. Laura D. Ayres from the principalship 
of the little village on the Sangamon street lot to that of the 
handsome new Armour street building pleases all, even to her 
successor, who will be Gay in the old barracks. 

* The last institute was conducted upon a different plan from 
those held since 1871. The ladies enjoyed it, as they always 
do anything that furnishes them with an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. VETERAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Dee. 27, 1879. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A GOOD TALK WITH BOYS. 


Recently the Chfef-of-Police here visited the public schools, 
and had a talk with the boys. He explained to them some few 
points of public order; that the boys of the public schools, 
though smallin the eyes of the world, could really be of much 
use to the police in maintaining good order in the city, or 
they could cause them much trouble. He appealed to them to 
commence the world well as boys, and they would end well as 
men. The police did not interfere with the innocent sport of 
boys. He liked to see the boys enjoy themselves and have a 
good time; but he did not want to see them doing bad or mean 
acts. He did not want to see them doing any damage to prop- 
erty, or indulging in cruel sports; throwing stones, when by it 
they were liable to injure somebody, or the property along the 
public highways. He wanted the boys and the police to always 
be good friends. He wanted to enlist the boys on his side, for 
frequently it was in their power to forward the ends of justice. 


Let the boys behave themselves, and they would find the 
police on their side, and always ready to protect them. Only 
bad boys need fear the police, and he trusted that they never 
need have any fear in this direction. If they conducted them- 
selves right, they would not only have respect for the police, 
but the police would respect them. If malicious boys or men 
troubled them, let them not make matters worse by endeavoring 
to take the matter of punishment or retaliation into their own 
hands; but let them inform the Lieutenant of the Police, and 
if he did not notice them, or see that they had justice, let them 
come to him, and he would see that they were protected in all 
their rights as citizens; for, though young in years, they were 
in this respect as much citizens as the older people, and just 
as much entitled to protection. 

A policeman was a public benefactor, and in the eyes of every 
good man he was recognized as such. The police frequently had 
very disagreeable duty to perform. He did not arrest people 
for pleasure. It was no pleasure to him to make people un- 
happy; he wanted to make them happy, — protect the weak 
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wanted the boys all to stand on this high platform, to do all 
they could tofadvance and protect law and order. The higher 
the public character, the higher would be their character; and 
the higher their character as boys, the higher would be their 
character as men. 

Let the Chiefs-of-Police everywhere emulate this example, 
and we will have less difficulty with the boys, and the boys 
will not regard the police as their enemies, but as their friends; 
and thereby will they not only materially aid the police in keep- 
ing the public peace, but be no small power in advancing the 
public good. I. P. N. 

Washington, D. C., 1879. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


The union of the West Virginia Journal of Education with 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and the transfer of 
the subscription-lists, good-will, and good works of the former 
journal to the latter, have doubtless created in the minds of 
the readers of the NATIONAL JOURNAL a desire to know more 
of their ‘‘ new neighbors.’’ To gratify this desire, and to pre- 
sent plainly the state of the educational work in West Vir- 
ginia, is the object of this article. 

I do not claim for the masses of this mountain State the 
culture of New England, but I claim that, considering the age 
of our educational institutions, we have reason to be proud of 
our progress. West Virginia was born into the family of 
States amidst the convulsions of civil strife, on the 19th day 
of June, 1863. She is the youngest daughter of the “Old 
Dominion,” and is still in her “‘teens.’’ Following the exam- 
ple of her older sisters, —Ohio and Indiana,—she is outstripping 
her mother in matters pertaining to the education of the 
masses. It is generally known that, previous to the Rebellion, 
Virginia had no system of common schools. She founded 
higher educational institutions, but built no school-houses for 
the common people. She provided liberally for the endow- 
ment of colleges, but her fund for primary education was made 
up annually of precarious sums arising from fines collected for 
violations of law; and this was paid out for tuition of pupils 
whose parents confessed themselves too poor to pay for the 
education of their own children. 


THE PEOPLE 
inhabiting the territory which now forms West Virginia were, 
previous to the war, intimately connected by the ties of trade, 
and many of them by the ties of marriage, with the people of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and partook of the spirit of northern 
institutions. The Virginia ‘‘Pan Handle,” extending half- 
way from Mason and Dixon’s line to Lake Erie, and the entire 
northern and western borders, and some of the interior coun- 
ties of the State, contained a population whose intelligence 
and enterprise were little less than that of their neighbors of 
the Keystone on the North, or the Buckeye on the West. But 
while the people of the sections named kept up with the prog- 
ress Of the times, despite the fact that the State made no pro- 
vision for primary education, the masses, in many of the in- 
terior counties, had very poor educational facilities. 
As a proof of the progressive spirit of our people, I may refer 
to the fact that, as soon as the new State, West Virginia, was 
recognized by the Federal authorities, the people proceeded at 
once to adopt and to organize a complete system of free schools, 
embracing efficient State and county supervision. They built, 
in a short time, more than three thousand neat, comfortable 
school-houses; they erected six State normal schools, provid- 
ing free tuition to those who wished to be trained for teachers; 
and they founded a State university which affords advantages 
second to none west of the Alleghanies. We have several de- 
nominational colleges and seminaries doing first-class work, 
and a system of county institutes conducted by experienced 
educators, who are paid by the State. 
Most of our teachers are 


PROGRESSIVE MEN AND WOMEN. 

I feel that I would be safe in saying that all the leading educa- 
tional journals of th2 Jand find readers among the live teachers 
of West Virginia. The last annual report of one of our county 
superintendents states that 81 teachers out of 90 employed in 
the county were subscribers to some educational journal. I 
have met, within ten days past, anumber of our most live teach- 
ers and most successful superintendents, and with remark- 
able unanimity they agree with the sentiment of the valedictory 
of the editor of our late journal, — ‘‘ the NATIONAL JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION is the best educational publication in the United 
States, and one that ought to be in the hands of every live 
teacher.” 

The interest which I feel in the educational work of West 
Virginia leads me to wish that every teacher in the State would 
become a reader of the NATIONAL JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 
I would not remove from the table of any teacher the journal 
which I find already there, but I would have him take just 
that much more stock in his profession because it will pay. I 
want no clearer proof of the incompetency of any teacher than 
to learn that he reads no educational journal. He may be in- 


against the strong like good knight-errants of old. He 


competent even with it, but it is certain that he will not be a 


first-class teacher without it. The true teacher longs for the 

coming of his journal as he hungers for his daily bread, and it 

is as essential to his success as the latest acts of the Legislature 

are to the lawyer. A, L. WADE. 
Morgantown, West Va., January, 1880. 


LOUISIANA. 


The public schools of this State have received from the Pea- 
body Fund over $70,000. The response of the State in the 
promotion of the interests of free public schools has not been 
satisfactory to the overseer of this fund, or to Dr. Sears, the 
general agent. The following letter of Dr. Sears to Supt. 
Lusher intimates the entire withdrawal of aid from this source: 


PEABODY EDUCATION FUND, 
STraunTon, VA., Nov. 18, 1879. 
Hon. R. M. Lusher, Supt. Public Education,—Dear Sir:— 
You know that we do not give out the income of the Peabody 
Fund as a charity, but as an encouragement to a State that 
makes strenuous efforts for public schools. Louisiana occupies 
a doubtful position, and I could not answer your letters about 
aid till I could have some of my doubts removed; and now, in- 
stead of encouragement, we have nothing but discouragement. 
If a State determines to cripple the schools, we do not attempt 
to carry them on. We help build np, but we do not help to de- 
stroy. We do not embark ina sinking ship. We are sadly 
disappointed, and entirely discouraged. I do not think we 
shall do anything for schools in Louisiana, unless the sky 
there lights up and brightens. We may aid in normal instruc- 
tion in the two schools of New Orleans, but unless the people 
are resolved to help themselves vigorously, we do not propose 
to help them. I know the difficulty is with the law-makers, 
but the people must look to that; we cannot. If their pres- 
ent condition is unfortunate, as I think it is, that is a calam- 
| that we cannot remedy. Even the statement of our mode 
of action, with an honest explanation of our reasons, seems to 
be interpreted as an improper interference. I a wished to 
int out the way in which we could consistently help the 
tate. I shall not again expose myself to that imputation. 
Having expended over $70,000 for the State, we were, of 
course, very reluctant to see our main object,—a vigorous sys- 
tem of public schools,—grow less, instead of more hopeful. 
This is no reflection upon yourself. We have acted to- 
gether. We have both labored earnestly and with the best in- 
tentions for the good of the State. Our motives are miscon- 
strued, and our work is not appreciated, except by a few, and 
those few have no power. 
I should be heartily glad if anything would give me a more 
hopeful view. With sincere regards, yours truly, . 
B. SEARS, General Agent. - 


P. 8.—Two scholarships of $200 each are continued from the 
Peabody Fund to two young ladies of rural Louisiana (the Fe- 
licianas) who attend the Nashville Normal College on the cer- 
tificate of the present State Superintendent. 

Grave fears are entertained by all true friends of education 
in the State, lest, on account of the reduced appropriation for 
school purposes, many of the schools, and especially those in 
the country parishes, will be closed the greater part of the 
year. Such a result would be an unspeakabie calamity to the 
State, W. S, ALUXANDER. 


VARIETIES. 


— Sweet put, eight o’s: $1,000,000.00. 

— Life being short, and the quiet hours of it few, we ought 
to waste none of them in reading valueless books; and val- 
uable books should ina civilized country be within the reach 
of every one.—Ruskin. 


— ‘‘In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
From ourselves the music swells; - 
i ourselves our life is fed 
ith sweet or bitter daily bread.’’ 


— First Boy: ‘‘ Where yer bin, Billy ?”’ Second Boy: “ Bin 
fishin’.’’ First Boy: ‘‘ Ketch anythin’ ?” with an anxious ex- 
pression on his face. Far-seeing Second Boy: No; but I ex- 
pect ter when I git in the house.”’ 

— Student (reading Virgil): ‘‘ Varium et mutabile semper 
femina.’”’ Professor: Translate, if you please, sir. Student 
(promptly): Variety and changeableness are always feminine. 

— Two Irishmen were working on a scaffold. Mike lost his 
footing, and fell. Pat, hurrying down to see if his comrade 
was injured, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mike, are you hurt ?” ‘*No,’’ was 
the reply; ‘I’m not hurt, but I’m spacheless.”’ 

— An emigrant hearing the sunset-gun at New York, asked 
a sailor, “‘ What is that?’’ ‘‘ Why, that’s sunset!’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Sunset?’’ said Pat, ‘“‘and does the sun go down in 
this country with such a bang as that?” 

— ‘We wish,” says a Texas newspaper, “‘that a few of our 
citizens could be permitted to live till they die a natural death, 
so as to show the world what a magnificently healthy country 
Texas really is.’’ 

— Some men never can take a joke. There was an old 
doctor, who, when asked ‘‘ What is good for mosquitoes ?”’ 
wrote back: “‘ How do you suppose I can tell unless I know 
what ails the mosquito ?”’ . 

— Scene,—Gold Hill public school. Object lessons in the 


primary class. Subject, ‘‘Grammar.’’ Teacher: “Form a 
sentence with the word ‘deaf’ in it.”” First Pupil: “A deaf 
man cannot hear.’’ Teacher: “ Next, form a sen- 
tence with the word ‘blind’ in it.’”’ Second P : “Pull 
down the blind.”’ Sensation in school.—Detroit Press. 


— The dr ts’ song,—*‘ A light in the window for thee.”’ 


—wN. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


A special meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be held 
in the lecture-room of the Congregational church, Tenth and G streets, 
Washington, D. C., beginning on Thursday, Feb. 19, at 10a. m., and con- 
tinuing two days. 

A preliminary meeting, for consultation only, will be held in one of 
the parlors of the Ebbitt House, at 8 o’clock on the evening of Wednes- 
day, Feb. 18. The presence of all active members of the Association who 
may then be in Washington, and their friends, is earnestly desired at this 
informal meeting. 

It is hoped every State in the Union will be represented on this occa- 
sion; when circumstances prevent the State Superintendent from being 
present in person, he is requested tg procure a substitute. The success of 
the movement in contemplation depends largely on our ability to enlist 
the sympathy and secure the cdoperation of the representatives of public 
opinion in every part of the country. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Fund will meet in Washington on the 18th 


of February; and the Department expects valuable aid from these gen- | 


tlemen in at least one of their projects,—the distribution of the pr d 


doubt the success of Mr. Edison’s new electric lamp, do not go 
to Menlo Park and investigate it. ‘The public is just and always 
ready to hear both sides of a question, and would receive with 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


No.9. In Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,”’ who is the 


respect the report of one adverse to Mr. Edison, after an exam- “‘daughter of the gods’? ? Who is she whose “youth was 


ination had been made. The demand of Mr. Sawyer for Mr. 
Edison to come to New York to demonstrate the success of 
his lamp, is absurd. Mr. Edison is now working or receiving 
visitors, from 18 to 20 hours out of the twenty-four, and 
testing telephones during his leisure moments, as he laugh- 
ingly remarks. Is it likely Mr. Edison, under these circum- 
stances will go to New York to experiment before Mr. Sawyer, 
when the new electric light can be seen displayed under every 


blasted with a curse’? Who is she ‘ who clasped in her last 
trance her murdered father’s head’”’ ? 


No. 10. Please to indicate the pronunciation of Taj Mahal. 


Also the accent in Gwendolen. 


No.1l. Who called Washington “a city of magnificent dis- 


tances’’ ? 


No.12. Who is the author of “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” 


variety of circumstance within one hour’s journey of New| "4 where can I find it? C. BR. B. 
York. It is alleged that one of the reasons why people go to| MNo.13. What is the origin and meaning of the expression, 
bed, is that the bed will not go to them; probably the same at-| “‘ Patience on a monument’’? C. 


tractive cause should induce Professor Morton, Mr. Sawyer, 
and others, to inspect Mr, Edison’s light at Menlo Park. 
de M. 


of the public lands among the several States for educational purposes. 

In addition to reports of committees, addresses or papers are expected 
from the following gentlemen: 

Dr. Barnas Sears, on “ The Work of the Peabody Fund.” Dr. D. C. 
Gilman, of Baltimore, on ‘‘ University Education.’’ Hon. Wm. H. Ruff- 
ner, of Virginia, and Hon. Gustavus G. Orr, of Georgia, on “ The Educa- 
tional Wants of the South.” Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, of Boston, on the 

roposed “ National Council of Educators.” Dr. W.T. Harris, of St. 

wouis, on “ The Census of 1880 from an Educational Stand-point.” Pro- 

fessor Butterfield, of Boston, on “ Visible Speech.” Hon. J. H. Smart, of 
Indiana, on “ State Systems of Education.”” Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, on ‘The Relations of Education to Crime.” Superintend- 
ent Parker, of Quincy, Mass.,on “*The New Departure in the Quincy 
Schools.” Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass.,on “ Industrial and 
Technical Education.” C. D. Randall, Esq., of Coldwate?, Mich., on 
“The Education of Children who are Neglected by their Parents.’’ Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on ‘* The High School Question.” 

This programme isto be regarded as preliminary, and liable to some 
modifications both as to speakers and subjects. 

The headquarters of the Department will be at the Ebbett House. The 
charge for boarding to members will be from $2 to $2.50 a day, according 
to the location of rooms, M. A. NEWELL, Prest. 

Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1880. 


SCIENCE. 


EDISON’S NEW ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

In view of the contradictory reports and adverse opinions 
circulated in regard to the paper-carbon electric lamp, recently 
invented by Mr. Edison, the readers of this journal may wel- 
come the result of a personal investigation of the matter, made 
on the spot. 

First as to the lamp. - This is made wholly of glass and 
is a globe two inches in diameter, supported on a tube 
four inches long, and one inch in width,—tapering toward the 
bottom. In the center of the little glass globes may be seen 
the paper-carbon loop, which is not thicker than a stout piece 
of sewing-cotton, and of course intensely black; it is held in 
position by two metallic standards; the vacuum in the lamp is 
so nearly perfect, that but one-millionth part of the air remains. 

The light given by this new electric light is totally different in 
its nature and effect from the usual display of the electric light 
with which we are familiar. Weno longer see in it the intense 
white central light, with the powerful rays darting forth in all 
directions. On the contrary, Mr. Edison has produced an 
electric light which, while having great dispersive powers, 
shines with a soft glow, peculiarly grateful to the eye. It is 
possible to gaze at the light, even when not protected by a 
shade, for a considerable time without the eye being incon- 
venienced or distressed. The general appearance of a room 
illuminated with this new light, is identical as if gas were 
used. In Mr, Edison’s private house I saw a large room hav- 
ing two chandeliers, each with four electric lights; the light 
was equally diffused throughout the room, and I looked in 
vain for any peculiarity to distinguish it from gas. Had I en- 
tered the room without a knowledge of what was going on, I 
should merely have thought that the gas-supply was particu- 
larly pure, and that there was plenty of it. On turning out 
seven of the electric lamps, the remaining one burnt without 
any increased intensity. For an ordinary room, say 12x 16 
feet, one of these electric lamps is sufficient, two would illumi- 
nate it brilliantly. 

Although Mr. Edison’s electric lamps apparently perform 
their work perfectly, he is still engaged arranging possible im- 
provement, not only in the shape, but the form of the carbon, 
and he expects to make a carbon that shall possess double the 
power of resistance to the passage of electricity to that given 
by the paper carbons now in use. 

In regard to the permanence of the new lamp, and the prime 
cost of producing electricity, that (as the editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly said to me to-day) is a matter for demonstra- 
tion, and cannot be discussed theoretically with any profit. 
Mr. Edison quite understands this, and is practically working- 
out the problem; he will soon have several hundred of his 
new electric lamps burning day and night continuously, when 
“true and just verdict can be given. Up to the date of my 
Writing, the performance of.the lamps have been sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify the hope that they will stand all the 
Wear and tear they are likely to meet with in practical use. 
Mr. Edison has shown that he has discovered the right prin- 
ciple for electric illumination, and if that is so, the rest will 
800n follow, 


It is much to be regretted that certain scientists who 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or oyer his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


WHAT THE CHIPMUNK DOES WITH THE DIRT. 


A PUPIL’S IDEA. 

I notice in THe JOURNAL an article inquiring what becomes 
of the dirt that the chipmunk digs out of his hole, and that 
the publishers are to give a copy of the book to the first one 
answering. By way of giving}the desired information,—he be- 
gins at the other end of the hole. IRENE J. KEPHART. 

Duffields, Jefferson Co., West Va. 


HE CARRIES IT OFF. 

I wish to answer the editor of the Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
of Common Things (not particularly for the prize he offers, al- 
though that would be acceptable, but for the general informa- 
tion),—that the chipmunk does not begin to dig at the other 
end of his hole, as the ancients believed, but actually carries 
the dirt off in his mouth, and the quantity removed often 
amounts in aggregate to half a bushel. This from the observ- 
ance of a country-boy who has killed them with the dirt in 
their mouth. F. J. BARNARD. 

162 Washington street, Boston. 


CHIPMUNKS AND CYCLOP 


I saw in THe JOURNAL, under the head of ‘‘ What becomes 
of the dirt ?”’ that you would give a copy of the Youny Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Common Things to the first boy who would 
answer the question. Chipmunks have two openings to their 
holes, and one hole is usually in a concealed place, and at that 
they throw the dirt out. 

I am twelve years old, and would like that cyclopszdia very 
much, MATHER C. Howe. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


OTHER METHODS. 

Your notice in JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon of Jan. 1, I read to 
my scholars, and to-day two bright boys (brothers) gave me an 
answer derived from actual observation. They say that the 
chipmunk usually selects for his hole a slight hill; that he 
commences below the top to dig, and works toward the center 
and thence up to the surface. He throws the dirt from the 
lower hole down the slope, and when his nest is finished he 
closes up the lower hole entirely, using the upper for ingress 
and exit. 

Another manner in which he makes his nest is as follows: 
Commencing at the base of a stone-wall he makes a long gal- 
lery under the wall, making in the course of it several pas- 
sages to the surface. The dirt is thrown all at the hole where 
he begins to dig, which, when he has completed his nest, is, as 
in the case of the hill, closed up and skillifully concealed, 

As an incident, they mention a case where several men were 
digging a well, and in course of digging, dug across a gallery 
which a chipmunk was in process of making. While the men 
were still at work the squirrel, unaware that they had dug 
across his hole, backed out of his gallery, from the direction 
of the top of the mound, and fell among the men. (The well 
had been begun between the base and top of the mound. ) 
The names of the boys are, respectively, Lester and Walter 
Skelton. 

Another boy, Edgar Prouty by name, says that he has often 
dug into the chipmunk’s nest for the nuts stored away there, 
and says that he has oftenest found the hole to be in the shell 
of a tree-root which has decayed in the ground, consequently 
there was no dirt to remove. 

All three of these boys are reliable, and have not told me 
this other than to get all the information they could for me. 


not seen.”’ 


No. 14. Who is the author of these lines ? 


** Be good, fair maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble deeds,—not dream them all day long; « 
And thus make life, death, and the vast forever 
One glad, sweet song.”’ N. 8. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
WAS LAUGHED AT.”’ 


I wish you a Happy New Year! Query No. 5 I could not let 
pass without a word. You have referred the ‘‘ Querist”’ to a 
multitude of grammars. The poor fellow will get satisfaction 
from scarcely one of them, and full satisfaction from none. 
Perhaps I have thrown no light on it myself, but I could not 
resist trying. 

** T was laughed at.”’ 
the subject is acted on. 


This sentence is in the passive voice; 
In the active it has this form. 

“ They laughed at me.’ The object of the active voice be- 
comes the subject of the passive. Me, then, is the object of 
the active, and, in the first sentence, which is passive, has be- 
come the subject ; but what is it the object of, if not of 
“laughed at’’? At, then, is a part of the verb. This is no 
uncommon construction. 

He engaged early in merchandise.”’ Merchandise was 
engaged in early by him.”’ The testin all these cases is to turn 
the sentence into the passive; if the preposition or adverb,— 
whichever you may call it,—still clings to the verb, it is a part 
of the verb, and, in parsing, is said to be in predicate. Me, in 
“He laughed at me,” is the object of “ laughed at.” 


‘We, too, might yield the joys of home, 
And waves of winter darkness roam.,”’ 


Here waves is not object of a preposition understood. The 
idea of place is only very delicately expressed by it. I prefer 
to call it an objective cognate, with the principal verb roam 
transferred by metonomy to the waves, as a thing connected 


by place with the roaming which we roam. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also — original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 


SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA, 


The answer to this enigma, containing 66 letters, is a quota- 
tion from 9, 24, 11, 4, 10, 3. 

The numerals preceding each of the following quotations 
show the Shakespefrean character that is represented as speak- 
ing the words quoted: 

19, 42, 49, 27, 5, 29, 7, — “The villainy you teach-me I 
will execute.”’ 

84, 14, 54, 28, 30, 6, —‘‘’Tis one thing to be tempted, . . . 
another thing to fall.” 

61, 50, 19, 57, 65, 15, 51, 44,—‘*Now unmuzzle your 
wisdom.”’ 

55, 56, 66, 60, 62, 31, — ‘‘ Our remedies oft in ourselves do 
lie, which we ascribe to heaven.”’ 

52, 12, 17, 8, 39, 16, 37, 15, 38, — ‘‘ Here is my hand, and 
here I firmly vow never to woo her more.’’ 

22, 40, 47, 58, 35, 2, 58, — ‘lam giddy; expectation whirls 
me round.”’ 

1, 43, 25, 45, 32, 64, 29, 36,—‘‘ Your answer, sir, is enig- 


matical.”’ . 


41, 64, 59, 18, 20, — ‘‘ Welcome, dread fury, to my woful 


house.”’ 


10, 34, 13, 4, 6, 48, 33, 24, 17, 46, 53, 29, 7,— “I think 


his understanding is bereft.’” 


23, 31, 29, 1, 21, 26, 63, — ‘So foul and fair a day I have 
W. Hz. 
ANAGRAMS. 
(Geographical Names.) 
1, Este ran near a dime. 3. Strike him pure. 


Still, however, I hope you will find it what you want, and that 2. Sinful grape. 4, Praise ruins me. 

the boys will get the book you promise. If there is question PLAGIARIST, 

who of the three should have the book, I think the Skelton SKELETON POETRY. 

boys most deserve it, as they have taken most pains to be G-d ed t-e n-t a-s w-o d-i w-h H-m 2-1; 

correct. CHARLES E, EsTERBROOK, T-e t-t o-e w-s P-y, t-e d-t o-e w-s L-e. — W-r. 
Center School, Burlington, Mass. Eprira Estes. 
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o| holidays. 


this week, and is engaged for lectures in our principal cities. 
He seeks aid for the famine in [reland, and sets forth the con- 
dition of the farming and peasant people of that country. 
England is now raising funds for the relief of Ireland. 

— Russia is increasing her army in the Western Provinces, 
Active military operations are going on throughout the country. 

— Turkey. The Albainas and Montenegrins have had a 
hard fight, in which the latter were victorious. 


Tue Northwestern Ohio teachers are live men and 
women, as will be readily seen by reading the re- 
port of their late meeting, found in another column. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruction holds its 
annual meeting this week, at Providence. We shall 
look for a large and interesting meeting, and our read- 
ers may look for a full report next week. 


Tue full report of the Pedagogical Association will 
be read with interest, setting forth, as it does, more 
clearly Professor Richards’ ripe views and experience 


H.| relative to first steps in reading. 


“ WHENEVER it rains it pours” is as true education- 
ally as otherwise, and forcibly applies to the annual 
meetings of State Associations which convene about the 
Our columns are heavily laden with the wise 
sayings and doings of our “leading educators,” and 
much matter must be omitted this week for want of 
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THE WEEK. 


— The Garcelon Legislature met at Augusta on Wednesday, 
Jan. 7, and organized the two branches. The Fusionists ignored 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and proceeded, by unpar- 
liamentary proceedings, to the establishment of the Garcelon 
fraud. Eugene Hale, alone of the Republicans, qualified. 
General Chamberlain has command at the State House, and 
refuses to recognize the legislative government now sitting. 
On Monday night a quorum of the regularly and rightfully 
elected members to the Legislature, met in the State House, 
with a majority of the members-elect of both houses, organ- 
ized, and appointed committees to present to the Supreme 
Court the question of the de jure government of the State. 
The Court will be asked to decide which is the legal legisla- 
ture of Maine. 

— The total eclipse of the sun was observed, with unusually 
interesting phenomena, at Fresno, Cal., on the 10th inst. 

— rank Leslie, the publisher of the well-known periodical 
_ bearing his name, died at New York on Saturday, at the age 

of 58. He was born in Ipswich, England, in 1821. 

— Prof, Richard A. Proctor’s lectures on ‘ Astronomy” 
were delivered in Boston last week. 

— Congress reassembled Jan. 6. 

— Gen. John A. Garfield has been nominated to the U. S. 
Senate, by the Ohio Republicans. 

— The Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York recently elected Erastus C. Benedict, chancellor, 
and Henry R. Pierson, vice-chancellor. 

— Hon. John D. Long was inaugurated Governor of Mas- 
‘sachusetts on Thursday, Jan. 8. 

— The Utes, with Chief Ouray, are in Washington, with a 
view to the adjustment of the Indian troubles in Colorado. 

— There is a great grain blockade in Chicago. The eleva- 
tors, with a capacity of 16,000,000 bushels, are nearly full. 
The cause is the non-shipment of grain to Europe in large 

quantities. 

— Bolivia.—General Daza is the newly-elected President of 
Bolivia. 

— France. — Cold weather and floods have prevailed in 
France for several weeks. Much suffering results from the 
cold wave overcentral Europe. Two hundred thousand francs 
have been subscribed in Paris for a monument to the Prince 
Imperial. 

— Germany.—A severe famine exists in Upper Silesia; 106,- 
000 persons need relief. The Government éxtends aid, It is 
eported that Wagner, the great composer, is dying. 


sually strong and sensible. 


THE joint committee on Education, in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, are Messrs. Harding of Worcester, 
and Morse of Middlesex, of the Senate; Messrs. Peck 
of Arlington, Marshall of Everett, Higginson of Cam- 
bridge, Boyden of Foxboro, and Moriarty of Worces- 
ter, of the House. We are glad to see the name of T. 
Wentworth Higginson among the legislators of Massa- 
chusetts, and it is especially fitting that he should bold 
a prominent place in the educational councils. 


Tae brilliant report in the New York papers con- 
cerning Mr. Edison’s great discoveries have placed his 
inventive genius in a false light, and the disappoint- 
ment of the people in Mr. Edison’s failure to realize his 
predicted successes have hindered rather than aided the 
advancement of his great work. Our scientific corres- 
pondent has given special attention to Mr. Edison’s 
great inventions, and his statements will be found to 
bear the valuable element of reliability, quite essential 
in scientific as well as educational matters. 


Ir has often been urged that the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands should be exclusively devoted to educational 
purposes, to be distributed among the States on the 
basis of illiteracy. If the charity should stop here it 
might eventually be lost, for the history of school funds 
proves that they are sometimes diverted from their 
legitimate purposes. The question to be settled is, 
whether States containing a great amount of illiteracy 
are to be trusted with a great amount of money? Is it 
certain it will be applied to properends? A few years 
ago money was distributed among the States for educa- 
tional purposes, and instead of reaching the poor illiter- 
ants it was expended on costly universities, founded 
ostensibly for the purpose of educating farmers. As 
higher institutions these schools have done much good, 
but as farmers’ colleges they have not attained the 
highest success. 

Now, if the public money is again to be scattered 
among the States, we want some guarantee that it will 
be used to educate the class that needs educating. ‘The 
Peabody Fund is a great benevolence because it reaches 
the poorest. If a United States Commission should 
be created, with power to help States needing help and 


~ Ircland. — Paraell, the Irish agitator, arrived in America ' willing to receive it, and with power to establish pri- 


mary schools and compel attendance, it would be a grand 
benevolence. If this is not practicable, let some plan 
be proposed that will reach the case. If the public 
lands are to be sold, it is far better for the proceeds to 
go toward filling poor children’s heads than over-fed 
politicians’ pockets. We fear that in the scramble for 
office the children will go uneducated, even though the 
public lands are sold. : 

We cannot emphasize this sentiment more forcibly 
than by quoting from General Grant’s speech at Pitts- 
burg, in which he expressed the opinion that the General 
Government should attach’ suitable conditions to its 
grants of public lands for school purposes. On this 
subject he said: 


‘*My hope is that the day will come, and that it is not far 
distant, when the school facilities everywhere will be such that 
every child may have the opportunity of receiving a common- 
school education at the expense of the State, and, if it should 
be necessary, that there should be in each State of this Union 
compulsory education. It would be impossible, I suppose, 


altogether from State sovereignty,—for the General Govern- 
ment to demand a compulsory school system in the States. 
But the General Government, so long as it has public lands, 
might, if it chose, contribute public lands, or in any other way 
contribute to the support of the free schools in the country, 
and make any condition that the General Government thought 
advisable before a State could receive the benefit which the 
General Government was going to bestow, and in that way 
indirectly have a part in the compulsory education that I speak 
of. Of course, you understand that I say the State could be 
the only authority to compel education within the State, but 
the General Government, giving its assistance, could come in 
on condition that the State afford the facilities which every 
child requires for a common-school education.”’ 


Tue sight of Dr. John D. Philbrick, wide awake to 
the tips of his fingers, at the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention of Teachers, reminded us that the history of 
common schools in New England is still unwritten, and 
that Dr. Philbrick has no business to die until that 
work is done. The materials are all at hand, and there 
is no man now living, with ten years of solid service in 
him, who can do the work so well as he. A distin- 
guished teacher, and a veteran superintendent of schools 
in the two leading school States in New England, he 
was one of the earliest defenders of the present high 
schools, and, in the only way possible, brought in the 
new education to our largest city. His name is better 
known abroad than any American school-man. In 
short, the teachers and the people who think on such 
matters look to him for a history of popular education 
in New England. 

What we want, to-day, is a vital work, in one read- 
able volume, from which any intelligent reader can 
gather up the great lines of development which have 
marked our New England system, and, as far as con- 
cerns its organization, made it the model for the coun- 
try. Such a book would answer the clamor of amateur 
educationists in some of our New England magazines 
against our present free schools as an impracticable ex- 
pansion of the old, red district school-house regime, 
showing that the educational side of the New England 
of to-day is the legitimate and logical outcome of the 
New England of two centuries ago as certainly as its 
government, its church, or its social order. It would 
also shut up the narrow hatred of everything in public 
education that costs money, by setting forth the mar- 
velous outgrowth of industrial activity and skill, which 
has come from this investment in public intelligence. 
It would be the best polemic against the backing-down 
on exploded European methods of religious instruction, 
which is now paraded as a new gospel of freedom by 
the astute bishops of the Catholic church. It would do 
much to reconcile the warring parties who beat the air 
around methods of instruction, with mutual misunder- 
standing of each other’s meaning, by tracing the grad- 
ual growth of New England pedagogy out of the prisons 
of mechanism into the glorious liberty that now wel- 
comes the teacher to his inspiring work. 

In short, every good thing that Dr. Philbrick to-day 
desires to see forwarded in American education, and 
every evil thing he burns to send to Hades, can be 


most thoroughly and permanently accomplished by such 


within our views of State rights, — which I would separate 
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a history of the free schools of New England. Buy a 
new gold pen, Dr. John, and write it. 


THE LABORER AND HER HIRE. 


The rising tide of financial prosperity still halts far 
short of the school-house door. But no interest in the 
country so imperatively demands attention as the wages 
of the women who make the vast majority of teachers 
in our public schools. The earliest reduction in times 
of public calamity falls upon them. During the whole 
period of the late war, the wages of women-teachers, in 
one of the proudest little cities of Massachusetts, were 
ten per cent. below the pay of the better class of ser- 
yants in city houses. To-day, outside a few favored lo- 
calities, where the school-committee has made a success- 
ful fight against the champion “economist” of the 
place, the wages of women-teachers throughout New 
England are disgracefully small. 

It is notorious that the better class of graduates of 
the three normal schools of the State of Maine cannot 
find remunerative employment at home, but are flood- 
ing the city schoolrooms of Massachusetts and the 
West in search of a fair year’s wages for a good year’s 
work. A superior young woman, who led her class in 
a Massachusetts normal school, writes us that she is 
trying to get to Germany for a year’s study, with a com- 
panion-lady in the same town, on a salary of $450 a 
year, out of which she must live and lay up treasure, — 
probably in heaven. When she gets there, — to Ger- 
many, —will she write and tell us how she did it? 
Another fine young woman we found teaching and su- 
perintending the graded school of a historic village of 
5,000 people, that has not a poverty-stricken house in its 
boundaries, on a munificent allowance of $9.00 a week ; 
paying the market-price for board in a well-to-do family ; 
universally praised by all classes ; but compelled to 
rely for everything, outside board and lodging, on less 
than one hundred dollars a year. The teachers of one 
of the most famous female academies of Massachusetts 
have lived, for years, on even shorter rations; their 
summer vacations provided for by the kindness of 
thoughtful friends. Indeed, it is a mystery to every- 
body outside the Yankee schoolma’am “ ring,” how an 
educated woman, a lady by culture, tastes, and associa- 
tions, can turn around in the second-class cities of New 
England, on wages ranging from $350 to $550 a year. 
And the wonder deepens when we know, as any thought- 
ful school committee-man does know, that the majority 
of these faithful teachers are carrying burdens at home 
which divide their salary, and too often keep them at 
work in a leaden cloud of anxiety from year to year. 
In New England the masters take the lion’s share of 
money and responsibility ; but even the masters are not 
in the way of large investments in the new United 
States 4 per cents. 


Outside of New England the opening is more favora- 
ble for the superior class of women-teachers, who are 
placed at the head of important graded schools in large 
towns, and city grammar schools, and sometimes elected 
supervisors of education for a county. But how the 
women-teachers of the city of Philadelphia manage, is a 
question that can, perhaps, be solved by its city council, 
that voted itself a $10,000 public banquet to Gen. Grant 
(who doesn’t drink), and is piling up a city hall big 
enough for the capitol of the united nations of North 
America, From every quarter of the Middle and 
Western States comes up the story, told by the school 
*ommissioners of the great wealthy counties of West- 
ern New York; the people have everywhere been cut- 
ting down the wages of the school-mistress; driving 
away skilled teachers, and filling the schoolrooms with 
such women as will work for the pittance offered them 
by “ retrenching ” boards,of trustees. 

4 Now, we fully sympathize, on the one hand, with every 
intelligent popular protest against poor school-keeping ; 
and, on the other, with the rising demand among 
thoughtful people for skilled labor in the school-room. 


A poor teacher should be paid to get out of the way. 
A “tolerably good teacher,” like a tolerably honest 
man or a tolerably chaste woman, has a terrible apti- 
tude at breaking down at the critical point where the 
dead strain comes in. But with what face can our en- 
thusiastic school reformers approach the superior class 
of American women-teachers, the finest body of young 
women in Christendom, with the searching demand of 
the educational expert? They have already spent from 
fifteen to twenty years, since they were out of the 
cradle, in study, supported by their parents or friends. 
Their present work is so exhausting that it leaves little 
time for any sort of study, little time for anything save 
the everpresent “sewing,” which is the demon of the 
American schoolmistress. Their vacations cannot 
safely be given to severe study, even in a “summer 
school” masquerading as a picnic. More thap any 
other class of women, they are carrying burdens in the 
support of families or education of younger brothers 
and sisters. They cannot afford to stop for a year’s va- 
cation of rest and study. The expert shouts,—go up 
higher ;—and a good many of them do “ go up higher ” 
every year,—to the blessed realm where the expert 
ceaseth to worry and the jaded schoolma’am is at rest. 


There is one way out of this trial, proposed by the 
jolly priest who holds forth in the educational columns 
of the Catholic World. The system of American 
schooling we propose, says the World, in substance, 
does not crush the people with taxation. Our teachers 
are a “consecrated brotherhood and sisterhood ;” un- 
married, supported by the church, and live on love and 
not money. As the clerical head of a large parochial 
school in Massachusetts said to a school committee-man : 
“The sisters who teach my school live on what I give 
them. I have the power to take the very clothes from 
their back, if I will.’ There’s cheapness for the daugh- 
ters of America! Whether the noble army of Amer- 
ican schoolmasters and mistresses will conclude to serve 
the American people in this particular way, remains to 
be seen. 

“ But the schools are already so expensive,” groans 
Mr. John Kelley, of the New York city board of appor- 
tionment; and whips out his jack knife to cut away a 
round half-million from the estimates of the school 
board. But is there nothing else in New York expen- 
sive? How many city officials live on the wages of the 
New York superintendent of schools? How much 
money is yearly stolen, wasted, voted away to church 
corporations to cover even their stingy allowance to 
their own teachers in that city? How many millions 
have been fleeced from the people by great corporations, 
like the elevated railroad; and how many rings are ad- 
vancing up the Hudson to capture the new legislature 
in the new $20,000,000 State House in Albany? How 
much money was spent on useless presents in New York 
during the past holidays? How much will be spent 
before Easter in the wild, reckless whirl of fashion, 
which is making New York the new Babylon of the 
continent ? What interest in that city, the most ex- 
pensive upon earth in proportion to its numbers and 
wealth, can taunt the free school with expensiveness ? 
Can the popular religion ? Can the courts? Can the 
politics ? Can the homes? Can the liquor-shops and 
the gambling-hells, and whole streets crowded with 
houses of infamy? Yet, “gentlemen of property and 
standing” flare up at a school estimate of less than 
$4,000,000 for 1,000,000 people, with thousands of 
children in the streets; and great metropolitan jour- 
nals demand that the whole upper story of the free 
school shall be cut off to enable this poverty-stricken 
municipality to teach the Arabs of the streets the “three 
R’s”! The only fit name for this style of economy is 
Barbarism, with a big B! 

There is money enough in America to justify the 
American people in putting a skilled man or woman 
into every ‘school-room of the land, and paying that 
teacher a generous salary for the most precious public 
service of the State. There is no need of retrenchment 


in any useful lineof expenditure to compass this result. 
A retrenchment of ten per cent. on the sensuality, 
political corruption, and godless luxury of our people 
would re-construct every unfit school-house, and clothe 
every common-school teacher in the “purple and fine 
linen” of a comfortable sense of fair pay and fair play, 
and a cheerful outlook against the day of want. When 
will the American people comprehend this fact ? 


DRIFT. 


— It must have been the “‘devil’’ in the types who made us 
say last week, — “‘ There is nothing more valuable to society 
than the use of tools.’””’ What we undertook to say, and the 
‘devil’? put out of joint, was what we are not unwilling to 
get a chance to repeat,—what ought to be repeated every week 
in the year to certain visionaries of the machine-shops: “‘ There 
is one thing more valuable to society than the use of tools,— 
the training of a man or woman fit to use them, and also to 
be an intelligent and virtuous citizen of the United States.” 

— Mr. Brooks Adams evidently contemplates a new depart- 
ure in school affairs in Boston. He is reported as saying, in 
a late meeting of the school committee: “If masters were 
allowed to take part in politics, it would be the death of the 
school system.’”’ We are not aware that schoolmasters in 
Boston are accustomed to bring partisan politics into their 
school work, though we have heard of some excellent teaching 
in history in the Boston schools; and Master Sprague’s ad- 
mirable address before the State Association on ‘‘ Citizenship 
and the Schools,’ might instruct even a Boston lawyer. But 
if our Athens vibrates, politically, on so fine a pivot, that the 
exercise of the ordinary right of citizenship possessed by a hod- 
carrier, by fifty gentlemen of culture and character who are 
intrusted with the oversight of 50,000 children, will jolt it off 
into political chaos, all the worse for Boston. The great | 
trouble in all American cities is that this style of men shirk 
their political duties, and leave these great municipalities in 
the hands of men who are opposed, on principle, to the mar- 
riage of city politics with superior intelligence or morals. 

— The State Teachers’ Association of Indiana was addressed, 
at its opening meeting, Dec. 29, by ex-Governor Hendricks and 
Governor Williams. The inaugural speech of Prof. J. T. 
Merrill, president-elect, should be printed in a tract and placed 
in the hands of every man and woman who can read in Indi- 
ana. Itabounds in those incisive statements which go through 
the heart of a good many educational shams, and open up the 
practical significance of much in the ‘‘ new education ’”’ that is 
still a stumbling-block to many good people. No better use 
could be made of $10,000 of the great school-fund of Indiana 
than to print such a tract and sow it broadcast over the 
Hoosier State. 

— The cheerful news comes East that the deadlock in the 
school finances of Chicago has been broken. A sensible court 
(courts are doing a good many sensible things, in behalf of the 
people, now-a-days), has decided that the Illinois constitutional 
limitation of taxation for municipal affairs does not apply to 
education; and the authorities have greatly enlarged the ap- 


ropriation for schools. The good people of Chicago, in view 
bf the recent municipal history of their city, cannot afford to 


neglect their common schools. 

— The teachers of New Orleans still ‘‘ hold the fort,’’ and 
teach the children, although that quarrelsome city has re- 
duced their salaries to the lowest terms and has paid them 
nothing for months. The Good Book says, —‘‘When my 
father and my mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up.” 
If anybody in New Orleans, to-day, represents especially the 
mercies of the Lord to the little children, it is this body of faith- 
ful men and women who are standing on guard in the school- 
houses, while the sovereign people, outside, are filling the 

t at their wretched political squabbles. 
tee of the teachers of New Orleans, for 
in their spirit of self-sacrifice for the children is the dawn of a 
brighter day for their distracted State. 

— Bishop McCloskey, Louisville, and the German Catholic 
bishop, Toebe, of Covington, Ky.,do not seem to share the 
politic scruples of Archbishop Williams, of Massachusetts, in 
respect to obstinate American citizens of Catholic proclivities 
who refuse to send their children to parochial schools. They 
“deal damnation round the land” in the high European 
style, threatening the direst penalties of the church for diso- 
bedience. The Catholic World says, ‘‘ there is nothing un- 
patriotic’ in the school policy of the bishops. But its a queer 
way for an American “‘ minister of the gospel” to make proof 
of his love for American institutions by threatening American 
citizens with purgatory for supporting that one institution 


which, in every age and land, has been recognized as the cor- 
ner-stone of a republican State. Our bishops would do well 
to consult their Testaments, where they will find important 
information in respect to what happens to people who get in 
the range of falling corner-stones,. 
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MEETING OF THE NEW-ENGLAND PEDA- 
GOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The regular public monthly meeting of the New-England 
Pedagogical Association was held in Wesleyan Hall, on Satur- 
day, the 3d inst. The exercises were a continuance of the dis- 
cussion of the important question, “‘ The Best Methods of 
Teaching the First Steps in Reading,” as introduced at the 
meeting of Nov. 1, 1879. 

' The attendance was good, and the interest manifested 
showed it to be a live and very debatable question; but from 
the class of educators present, one would gather that it was of 
more importance to superintendents, principals, and veterans 
of the service than it was to the general mass of teachers, as 
the lady-teachers were conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, presided, and introduced the sub- 
ject by briefly reviewing the points under discussion. He-re- 
iterated his belief in the superiority of the word and phonic 
method; and in refutation of a statement made at the last 
meeting, read a letter from Superintendent Harris, of St. 
Louis, commending the Leigh type as the very best assistant 
in teaching reading. 

The chairman then introduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., who, in a very lucid 
manner, described his method of teaching 

First Steps in Reading. 

The professor claimed that his method was a combination 
of what was good in all the methods. To elaborate his ideas 
he submitted the following propositions: 

1. All elementary training should be made through the per- 
 eeptive faculties, leaving instruction which necessitates the 
use of the reflecting or reasoning faculties, to a later period. 

2. All children, as well as adults, love and seek for new 
ideas. Hence, to secure proper development and a love for 
knowledge, new ideas must be inculcated as early and rapidly 
as possible. 

3. As it is impossible for children to acquire all necessary 
knowledge from their own observation, it must be obtained 
from pictures and other signs of ideas. Therefore, to impress 
new ideas upon the mind we must, First, if possible, present 
the object itself. Second, a representation of the object, or, in 
ease of abstract ideas, an illustration through some precon- 
ceived mental impression. This is objective teaching. Third, 
by names or words which represent ideas, and are addressed 
to the eye or ear. 

Teaching children to read is a training by which they gain 
ideas through the written or printed word, and not a mechan- 
ical word-calling. Therefore the object, or a representation of 
the object, should first be brought before the child’s mind, so 
that he shall feel that a word is always a representation of an 
idea. Then the word should be made so familiar that it will 
always suggest the idea, and the idea the word. When the 
word can be recognized at sight, properly pronounced, and the 
common meaning given, the pupil should be taught to utter 
each of the sounds in the word, which is phoneticanalysis. A 
special type for this purpose was unnecessary in order to learn 
to read ourcommon type. The next step is to teach the names 
of the letters without special reference to the sounds. They 
should be learned as names, having no other use in learning 
to read, as their names will never help in the pronunciation 
of a word. They must, however, be learned, and in their 
order, for obvious purposes, both in print and script form, 
and as small and capital letters. 

Finally, when the pupils have become familiar with the 
sounds and characters of our alphabet, and can readily enun- 
ciate and articulate them in syllables and words, they must be 
trained to combine words into short, simple sentences. This, 
however, should be gradual. Every combination of words pre- 
sented should contain some real and, if possible, useful idea. 

The professor then illustrated and elaborated the above sug- 
gestions and propositions by making use of a Reading Chart, 
designed by himself, and which certainly entitles him to great 
credit as an enthusiastic and painstaking educator. 

In conclusion, he gave a brief summary of the results ob- 
tained by him in using this method in his school, which com- 
pels us to congratulate the pupils under his charge, who would 
seem to have at last found that long-sought-for “‘ royal’”’ road 
to learning. 

Supervisor Tweed asked whether, if begun, it would not be 
judicious to continue this training through the whole school 
course ? as the principal of a city normal school (not Mr. 
Hagar’s) had informed him that a great deal of training had to 
be expended on the normal graduates to enable them to give 
correctly the phonic analysis of a word. 

Professor Richards thought this was due to the inefficient 
training in the primary schools; he also stated, in reply to Mr. 
Waterman, and others, that where necessary through poor 
early training, he would teach a grammar-class phonic analysis 
in the same way, making due allowance for the differences of 
age. He was also in favor of constant reviewing, and for this 
purpose he wrote down every word on slips of paper, and re- 
‘ quired the pupils to do the same. He preferred this to books. 


He also drilled the children a little on letters which had more 
than one sound, but was averse to the teaching of any rules for 
spelling. 

Mr. Waterman vigorously protested against so much use of 
the blackboard, alleging that the constant changing of the 
focus of the eye from the blackboard to the paper was injuri- 
ous to the sight. 

Superintendent Parker considered it was no more so than a 
printed page. 

Professor Richards would not have the pupils far enough off 
to cause them to strain their eyes. In reply to Supervisor 
Tweed, the professor stated that he was in favor of the so- 
called orthographic expedients for determining the sound of 
words. His plan was to teach first the regularities, and after- 
ward the exceptions to rules. 

Mr. Hagar thought that as there were exceptions to every 


orthographic rule, the child would be in doubt as to pronounc- 
ing a new word. 

Mr. W. H. Lincoln, of South Boston, considered that the 
orthography and orthoepy of every word required a distinct 
effort of the memory. He instanced the twelve sounds of the 
lettero. 

Professor Richards considered that the different sounds of a 
letter were of secondary importance, as he would teach the 
form of the word which should recall its orthography and pro- 
nunciation. 

Mr. Ladd, of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, concurred in 
the views of the speaker, and also suggested the use of block- 
letters, which he had found of great assistance. 

Mr. Blackinton, of East Boston, considered the teacher 
the most important element of success; but thought that the 

lan of placing the best teachers in the primary schools, leav- 
ing the inexperienced teachers for the high schools, was im- 
practicable. 

Superintendent Parker favored the idea, whatever the con- 
sequences. 

Professor Richards suggested that they insist on having 
none but good teachers, but considered that a recent normal- 
school graduate was thoroughly qualified to teach a high 
school by reason of the similarity of studies, and the more ex- 
penne teacher had more aptitude for teaching the primary 
grades. 

In conclusion the professor was “ officially ’’ thanked for his 
admirable address and valuable suggestions, and invited to 
print his chart for the use of primary instruction in reading. 

The Association then adjourned. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE-OF- OFFICE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In answer to your invitation in Tur JoURNAL of Dec. 11, I 
desire to give my opinion concerning the teachers’ tenure-of- 
office. 

I believe that both justice and expediency demand that the 
teacher’s position be made permanent. Until teachers and 
other public servants can feel and know that the tenure of 
their position depends upon their competency and faithfulness, 
and upon nothing else, they will not and cannot give their best 
service to their work; this they never can feel and know so 
long as they are subjected to the uncertainty and unnecessary 
delay of temporary appointments. 

Granting that the majority of school committee-men are 
capable and conscientious, it cannot be denied that we find in 
this, as in every other public office, some most unworthy and 
nnscrupulous men,—men who delight to make teachers feel 
their dependence upon them, tauntingly informing them that 
they do not own their positions, and that they must not criticise 
the acts of school officers. From such men teachers ought to 
be protected. The same spirit of reform which demands that 
a citizen engaged in the civil service of the country shall not 
have the manhood crushed out of him by liability to removal 
without just cause, makes a like demand in behalf of those en- 
gaged in the educational service. 

It is my firm conviction that there are hosts of young men 
and women in our country who by nature, inclination, and ed- 
ucation are especially adapted to the work of instruction in 
the public schools, who are either kept out, or eventually 
driven out of this work by this element of uncertainty which 
now attaches to the teacher's position. 

Once make of the teacher’s profession something better 
than an army of carpet-baggers and tramps, and it will imme- 
diately draw to itself a much larger proportion of the best tal- 
ent of the country, which it so much needs; there will then be 
little or no room left in the profession for that class of teach- 
ers who need to be kept up to the work by such illegitimate 
and contemptible stimulus as fear of removal; there will then 
be far less dissatisfaction with small salaries, for teachers will 
probably submit with tolerably good grace to having the money 
that has been squandered in town-bonding schemes and reck- 
less business management, taken out of their salaries, if they 
can only be relieved of the inconvenience of keeping their 
trunks packed. 

Very respectfully, A. B. CoPpELAND, 
Prin. Florence (Mass.) High School. 


“If any of our readers want a weekly paper they should 
subscribe for the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Seccames: It is 
without an equal, and is indispensable to every live teacher. 
It is published at Boston Chicago, at $3.00 a year.” — 
Ecclectic Teacher, Ky. 4 


ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF THE MASSACHU.- 
SETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, held in Boston, it was stated in one of its sessions, by 
Colonel Parker, of Quincy, that this Association was formed 
in opposition to Horace Mann and his views in educational 
matters; and notwithstanding an emphatic denial was given 
by two gentlemen who were among the original members of 
this Association, the statement was reiterated. 

I am not willing that the charge should remain unanswered, 
as it gives a wrong impression to many younger members of 
the Association, and does a great injustice to many of the 
worthy dead, who were most active and interested in its or- 
ganization. The following is a copy of the original call for 
a State convention of practical teachers: 

SALEM, Nov. 3, 1854. 

Sir :— At arecent meeting of the ‘‘ Essex County Teachers’ 
Association,’’ the undérsigned were appointed a committee 
for the purpose of calling a convention of practical teachers, 
with the view to the organization of a State Association, the 
membership of which shall be limited to actual teachers. It is 
the opinion of the Association which we represent, that much 
good results from organized meetings of teachers, at which 
discussions of a truly practical nature are made prominent, 

We feel that our Association, formed more than sixteen 
years ago, has, in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, done much 
for the cause of education in our county, and we are desirous 
that a State organization may be formed, which shall exert a 
similar and more extended influence. Such an Association will 
bring together teachers from various parts of the State, and 
among them will be men of sound views and large experience, 
who will! be ready to impart of ‘ their abundance’ for the com- 
mon good. In this way, whatever of excellence may exist in 
one part of the State will be diffused through the other parts. 

We believe that such an Association will meet the hearty 
apeeevel of all who are engaged in teaching, and especially of 
all who are employed in the instruction of public schools. We 
do, therefore, in accordance with the expressed wish of our 
County Association, most wert. ney Ney earnestly invite you to 
meet us in convention at Brierley Hall, in Worcester, on Mon- 
day evening, 24th inst., at 6.30 o’clock, then and there to con- 
sider the me nage of forming a State association of practical 
teachers. The meeting will continue through the 25th inst. 

Please extend to teachers in your vicinity an invitation to 
meet as above. CHARLES NORTHEND, } 

Davip T. GALLOouP, 
R. T. Howarp, 

EBEN S. STEARNS, 
Rurus PuTNaM, 

It will be seen by the foregoing circular that not one of the 
Boston masters signed this call, and the paper fully explains 
why the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was formed. 

The first meeting took place in Worcester, Nov. 24, 1845. 
At the preliminary meeting, ten officers were chosen. Three 
of the number were Boston teachers, but only one belonged to 
the body of masters who came under the malediction of Mr. 
Mann, in the celebrated controversy between him and thirty- 
one schoolmasters of Boston. 

At the first regular session after the organization of the As- 
sociation, which took place Nov. 25, 1845, the officers, thirty in 
number, were elected for the year. Eight of them were Bos- 
ton teachers, and four were of the thirty-one masters before- 
mentioned, who came under the censure of Mr. Mann. Cal- 
vin S. Pennell, of Cabotsville, a nephew of Horace Mann, was 
at this meeting chosen one of the vice-presidents, and the rea- 
son assigned for this appointment was that he was a nephew 
of Mr. Mann. 

The prominent men who took part in the deliberations of 
the first regular meeting, as an associatiofi of teachers, were 
Father Pierce of Newton, Sherwin of Boston, Thayer of Bos- 
ton, Cowles of Ipswich, Greenleaf of Bradford, Hathaway of 
Medford, Northend of Salem, Parish of Springfield, Bates of 
Dudley, Wells of Andover, Sweetser of Charlestown, Galloup 
of Salem, and some others. Green, Hale, and Swan, three of 
the Boston Masters, who had been particularly interested in 
the Mann controversy, also took an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the convention. 

Such men, many of them personal friends of Mr. Mann, con- 
vened to form a State Institute for the improvement of the 
common schools, and to discuss plans and methods in instruc- 
tion and government, that would awaken and give fresh life 
and energy to educational progress. 

Asa member of the Association from the first, I can posi- 
tively state, that in my official capacity, and in my social rela- 
tions with its members, I never heard one word indicative that 
the Association contemplated, or acted in any particular in op- 
position to Horace Mann and his educational views. Neither 
do I find in the early records of the proceedings of the Associ- 
ation any allusion, or even one resolution presented, con- 
demnatory to Mr. Mann’s methods and principles in school 
management. 

I have no doubt, however, that some contemporaries of that 
time, in their enthusiastic admiration of all that Mr. Mann 
said and did, may have supposed, and even have said, what 
Colonel Parker so emphatically affirmed. But that the Asso- 
ciation, composed of the first educators in the State, more or 
less of whom warmly sympathized in Mr. Mann’s methods and 
views in education, did ever by word or act give its influence 
in opposition to Mr. Mann, I cannot, nor will others be made 
to believe; unless convincing proof can be adduced, and posi- 
tively substituted in the place of sensational statements. 

JosHuA BATES. 


Com. of ** Essex Co. 
Teachers’ Asso’n.”’ 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


ULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
spelling Assoc., are in these columns to show our 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent apepticn in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
<a as e short, as im hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the preceding 
g orc to be ike j or s,a8 in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
pet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel , etc. 4. Whena word ends with 
double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call. hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
z sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE, 


— Schools are settling down somewhat reluctantly to work 
again. ‘Portland, Lewiston, Augusta, Rockland, Saco, Ma- 
chias, and others, commence new terms, while Biddeford, etc., 
only had a few days recess at Christmas. 

— The Union and Journal says Kittery High School, under 
Mr. Rowell’s instruction, is a success. Also the mixed school 
under Miss Adams, is doing well. 

— The pupils in the school taught by Mr. H. M. Lord, at 
Ingraham Hill, Rockland, made him a New Years gift of a 
gold pencil-case. 

— The Boothbay Register reports good schools in No. 3, by 
David Gliddon, and in No. 3, West Bristol, by Robert Oram. 

— We don’t think the following belongs to Maine, but we let 
it go in: : 

A school-teacher who is given to using large words, anni- 
hilated a small boy the other day by telling him that unless he 
conducted himself more properly, he would be visited by an 
avalanche of sorrow. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
poor lad has been very thoughtful ever since. 

— Henry W. Oakes has been elected principal of the Auburn 
grammar school. 

— About half of the students of Bates College are teaching 
winter schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The public schools in Keene opened Monday, January, 5, 
with about one thousand pupils. 

— The Dartmouth College library contains 56,726 volumes, 
deposited in the several halls. 

— The Teachers’ Institute recently held at Franklin Falls, 
for two days, was attended by seventy teachers. It is directed 
by the principal of the State Normal School, with his two as- 
sistants. 


VERMONT. 


— The fall term of the public schools of St. Albans, and 
Franklin county grammar school, closed with three days of 
public examination, which was attended by a large number of 
patrons and friends of education. The total attendance during 
the term was 870. There were 96 in the high-school depart- 
ment. The number of students entering jthe regular courses 
is increasing year by year, which shows a growing apprecia- 
tion of a thorough education. The winter term will begin 
Jan 5, with the addition of new names, probably, to the list of 
the high school department. Principal S. W. Landon is emi- 
nently successful in the superintendence of the schools, and is 
fully deserving of the support given him, and of the high esti- 
mation in which he is held. 

— The catalogue of the State Normal School, at Randolph, 
recently issued, shows the school to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The summary for the fall term is as follows: Second 
Course — Senior Class, 1; Middle Class, 10; Junior Class, 7; 
total, 18. First Course—A Class, 26; B Class, 16; C Class, 34; 
D Class, 47; total, 123. Total in all the classes, 141. The 
school year is divided into two terms, of twenty weeks each. 
The current term closes Jan. 9, 1880. Tuesday evening, Jan. 
8, an addres wil be given before the students and citizens, by 
M. H. Buckham, D.D., president of the university. 

— The normal school at Castleton, Judah Dana, A.M., prin- 
cipal, is slowly but surely and steadily inereasing. The num- 
ber of students now in attendance is double that of a year ago, 
and probably the present number wil be doubled by the next 
year. The school is securing the public confidence, of which it 
is richly worthy. 

— The meeting of the Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ Associ- 
ation wil be held in Danby, Feb. 6 and 7, 1880. The Associ- 
ation wil be addresed by Superintendent Conant, President 
Buckham, Rev. J. D. Emerson, Rev. P. S. Pratt, Principals 
J. W. Dunham, James Fletcher, Oscar Atwood, Otis S. John- 
Son, and others. A good meeting is anticipated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Governor Long’s inaugural touches some of the vital points 


educational movements in a clear and forcible way. He 


present to the efficient 

wrk which has been done during the past 46 
and the ‘nterest on that subject 
ch is abroad. While t is a growing sentiment in favor 


tention directness and simplification of instruction, the at- 
i 


" of thoughtful men is directed more than ever before to 
eeorement of the methods for free popular education. 
Station should encourage and insure the most practical 


means for affording it upon terms of perfect equality to all the 
children of the State; and I s st fo you the teapertanes of 
some eee which shall enable every town to secure to its 
schools a _— of trained and vitalized superintendence, so 
thorough that no school shal fall below the general standard. 
The effect of the law compelling the attendance of all children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years of age upon the 
public schools, has been to increase the average attendance 
seven per cent. 

“ The active work of the State board of education, through its 
secretary and agents, has borne good fruit. The teachers’ in- 
stitutes have been attended by teachers representing more than 
a third of the towns in the State, and the enlightened discus- 
sion at those meetings, of improved methods of teaching and 
of school organization, has proved very beneficial. The desir- 
ability of teaching the elements of industrial knowledg ren- 
ders pe | of attention the provision of some practical plan 
which shall combine such a training, or at least a drift or habit 
of mind toward it, with the ordinary school exercises. The 
stimulus given to art industrial education has already proved 
of practical utility, and is significant of future results in the 
direction of our manufacturing interests. 

** The lease of the rooms now occupied by the Normal Art 
School expires in July next, and your attention is directed to 
the question of providing accommodations of a more perma- 
nent and les expensiv character. The erection of a new and 
costly edifice, and the establishment of another heavy, constant 
draft on the treasury, can hardly expect to find favor; and it 
is worth your while to consider whether the excellent purposes 
of this enterprise in public industrial education cannot be best 
and most economically facilitated by connecting it with some 
of our present technical institutions which ar devoted to the 
same general object, and of which there ar two or three in the 
Commonwealth. 

**The bounty of the State should be so distributed that the 
burden of oeeies the schools should rest equally upon all. 
The present school fund, and the method of its distribution, 
only —, accomplish this. Some towns are compelled to 
levy a school tax of nearly seven mils, while others ar required 
to levy but a fraction Over one mil. Moreover, the towns that 
bear the heviest tax raise the least money, and, as a conse- 
quence, hav poorer schools. Whether it is judicious to stil 
further restrict the distribution of the present fund, or to de- 
vise some other plan for the relief of the smaller towns in the 
education of their children, are questions for your consider- 
ation. No more sacred charge, certainly, is in your hands than 
that of our common schools, — the nursery now for so many 
oe in country and in town of the distinctiv elements of 

ew England character and progres. Take care of them; pre- 
serve them in their mye ont and the rest of the educational 
problem wil take care of itself.” 


— Nichols Academy, Dudley, under the charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Barker, is having a prosperous term. Number of 
pupils, 89; from out of town, 19; preparing for college, 9. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Governor Andrews’ inaugural treats of the common 
schools quite fully. The following facets and comments are of 
general interest: 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The common schools of the State are in a generally satis- 
factory condition. Their number at the close of the last school 


year was 1,638; the : early average of school sessions was 178 | sch 


6-10 days; the number of children between the ages of four 
and sixteen was 138,428; the number of children in the public 
schools was 19,382; the number of children in other public 
schools was 11,212; the percentage of children in schools of all 
kinds was 94 2-10; the total of school revenue from the school 
fund, State, town, and district taxes, and other sources, was 
$1,390,972.54 ; the total of expenditures was $1,375,881,01. 
The cost of new school buildings in 1878 was nearly $125,000. 
In 1879 it was only $87,000. The total reduction in the ex- 
penditures during the year was over $130,000. 

**Tt needs no goog to us here in Connecticut, with our 
hard and rocky soil, our rough and inhospitable shores, and 
our forbidding sky, to convince us that we must depend upon 
our industries of the earth, or of the mechanic’s arts. There 
is nothing for us but labor in some of its many forms,—severe, 
never-ending labor,—labor omnia vincit. Is there anything else 
for us? Is it not by this kind of labor alone that we can — 
to prosper? Are we not almost compelled to say that it is by 
this labor alone that we are to exist ? There can be but one 
answer. If there is any Kn | by which labor can be made more 
profitable, any way by which we can get more of it, or a better 

uality, any way by which labor can be made more useful to 

e citizen or to the State, is it not plainly our duty to use 
every endeavor to find it ? 

‘In one of the reports made to the board of education in 
Massachusetts, some years ago, the secretary, Hon. Horace 
Mann, showed by precise statistical details, collected from 
the superintendents of manufacturing establishments, ‘ that 
throughout the whole range of mechanical industry the well- 
educated operative did more work, did it better, wasted less, 
used his allotted portion of machinery to more advan and 
more profit, earned more money, commanded more confidence, 
rose faster, rose higher, from lower to the more advanced posi- 
tions of the employment than did the uneducated operative.’ 

‘*T am confident that every farmer who employs labor can 
testify to a similar rule among farm laborers. In the report 
made to the board of education in Connecticut, for the year 
1870, the ay develops this line of thought to consider- 
able extent. In the summing up he says: ‘It proves that ed- 
ucation is economy, and that ignorance means waste; that the 
skilled workman so forecasts and plans his work that every 
blow tells, while he economizes both his strength and his stock ; 
that even in the humblest labor he wil do more work, in better 
style, with les damage to tools and machinery than the boor 
who can only use brute muscle.’ 

$s This kind of evidence might be extended much further. 
Does it not certainly show that the best instrumentality for 
guiding and helping labor and the laborer, making it more 
profitable, is to give him the highest practicable degre of men- 
tal culture and useful —- ? Is it not, then, cemrteng: 
our duty, as well as the best industrial policy, to promote, dif- 
fuseyand perfect it ?”’ 


Western Educational | Meetings. 


OHIO. 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association held its tenth annual session at Sidney, 
Ohio, Dec, 30 and 31. It was a most enthusiastic meeting, and 
well attended by the leading educators in this part of the State. 


The papers were carefully prepared and presented, and aimed 
at educating public sentiment, school officers, and teachers, as 
well as pupils. 

The meetings were held in the school building of Sidney. 
From the appearance we should judge that not 7 Sidney has 
an excellent superintendent in Mr. V. B. Baker, but also en- 
thusiastic teachers; for we observed every school-room orna- 
mented with flowers in a most attractive and instructive 
manner. 

The president, J. W. Zeller, of Findlay, opened the session 
with his inaugural address, upon the topic, ‘‘Our Public 
Schools, the Effectual Defense of our Republic.” The ob- 
jects of the schools were set forth in an instructive essay. 
Supt. A. A. McDonald, of Toledo, discussed the question. 

upt. J. A. Barber, of St. Marys, then read a paper on 
** Teaching, the Master Profession.” ‘Five classes of men 
exert a controlling influence on civilization: physician, lawyer, 
journalist, minister, and teacher. Teaching has not only 
often been left out of the so-called professions, but much less 
has it been called the master profession. Socrates called it the 
first. A profession should not be judged by the esteem men 
give it, nor by the glory or renown or wealth found init,.’’ Ll- 
ustrations were brought from Kingsley, Kant, Spencer, &c., 
to prove that we must judge a pursuit by its influence on men. 
The aim of all professions is to civilize, ¢ducate, and elevate. 
The teacher moulds the individual, checks ignorance, the 
greatest barrier of civilization ; is the guardian of justice, 
truth, and Christianity. He leads, while the minister, jour- 
nalist, and lawyer follow. 

This paper was discussed by L. G. Weaver, of Port Jefferson, 


and others. 
. In the Afternoon, 

J.T. Martz, of Greenville, read a paper on ‘‘ School Govern- 
ment.’’ The school should be the model family, state, or 
society. Torectify errors of the street, oe should breathe in, 
good manners and sentiment,—should be taught the moral and 
social, as much as books; good taste and expression, and the 
golden rule, 

The discussion was opened by J. W. Legg, of Van Wert, 
who said obedience was the first thing to be taught, in a mild 
and gentle manner. 

Superintendent McDonald advocated stern measures, and 
corporal punishment in the case_of incorrigible boys. Never 
suspend, but conquer and teach. 

Principal W. J. Squire, of Toledo, said the teacher stands in 
place of the parent, to teach, lead, punish, and make to obey. 
Obedience to teachers,.as well as to parents, laws of the land, 
and nature, is the prime thing. 

J. A. Pittsford, of Forest, in a paper on ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Work,”’ spoke of the possibilities in the next fifty years, and 
the responsibilities in the teacher’s hands. 

Professor Squire, in the discussion, showed the mighty work 
to be “satis and the very short time the average child is in 


ool. 
Miss Laura Holtz, of Ottawa, gave a fine paper on ‘* Ad- 
vancement,”’ drawing her illustration from the formation of 
the earth. 

This was discussed by Clara Conklin, of Sidney. 


In the Evening, 
in Monumental Hall, erected to the memory of the martyrs of 
the late war, Supt. L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, read a paper on 
‘* The Educational Outlook in Ohio.’”? He gave a history of 
education in Ohio from 1802. He saw good signs in having 
better public sentiment, more experience in teachers and in 


growing libraries. He earnestly advocated county supervision . 


and a training-school for teachers. In making right-thinking 
and living men and women we should look beyond Fractions. 

P. W. Search, of West Liberty, answered the question, 
‘‘ What shall we do with Indolent Pupils?’ He divided them 
into three classes: (1) those indolent by birth; (2) those made 
indolent by the example of parents; (3) those made indolent by 
the teacher. The first class he could not help, but discussed 
how to redeem the other classes. A lively discussion followed 
these papers. 

ON WEDNESDAY, 

the attendance was larger. After the necessary business, 
Supt. G. F. Kenaston, of South Toledo, discussed ‘‘ Practical 
Elocution in Schools.”” He held that the cultivation of the 
voice is of prime importance, for it relates to the physical, 
social and business life of every individual in every-day life. 
He said the poor, repulsive voices of society ought to at- 
tractive, but that voices taught wrong in school grew worse 
every day. The faults of school were (1) unnatural reading- 
tones; (2) saying words without the meaning; (3) uncorrected 
errors in recitations; (4) wrong habits of breathing, and (5 

r articulation. The methods of teaching reading shoul 

these: The teacher should understand the selection, see to 
correct position and breathing and daily drill of voice on culti- 
vation vowels, of conversation, and have pupil recite the lesson. 

Prof. J. C. Ridge, of Cincinnati, discussed the paper. 


A paper on “ Physical Science in Schools’? was read by 
Supt. J. 8S. Baker, of West Cairo, and discussed by Prof. Em- 
ery, of Ada. ' 


In the 
Thos. A. Pollock, of Miamisburg, gave a paper on “‘ Literature 
in Country Schools.”’ There is a vast ignorance of literature. 
He strongly advocated having it taught in schools. 

Superintendent Asbaugh and others discussed the paper. 

G. W. Snyder, of St. Paris, discussed ‘‘ Civil Service Reform 
in Public cols.’ Reform demands (1) good school offi- 
cers; (2) township and not district officers; (3) county su- 
perintendents; (4) the awakening of public sentiment; (5) 

rofessional training; 16) longer engagements of teachers; 
7) teachers’ pensions; (8) compulsory education. 

J. E. Paley, Versailles, gave a carefully-written essay on 
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“The Good, the Beautiful, and the True,” which was dis- 
cussed by C. W. Burnett, of Piqua. 
In the Evening, 
W. S. Haskell, of Bowling Green, gave an address on educa- 
tion in the South, which was followed by a genera! discussion. 
The Association adjourned, to meet at Toledo at its next 
annua! session. 


MICHIGAN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Lansing, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. The attendance was 
larger than at any previous gathering, and the exercises of 


unusual interest. 
President Brooks’ Paper. 

President Brooks, of Kalamazoo College, spoke on “‘ The 
Relations of the Public School to the Moral and Religious 
Training of Children,’”’ and said: From whence is this training 
to come ? The State can do this work most impartially, most 
economically, most fully. It comes within the legitimate 

rovince of the State. The office of the civil government 
s to minister to the people in their present life, ‘to establish 
justice, to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for the com- 
mon defence, to promote the general welfare, to secure the 
blessings of liberty.” Because all these interests are aided by 
the general prosperity of the people, it is within the scope of 
the civil government to provide education for the young. It 
is the special duty of parents to care for the moral education 
of their children. It is the special work of the State to care 
for the intellectual training of the young. But the two things 
are not wholly separate. If the question is asked, whether 
teachers are at liberty to maintain religious worship in their 
schools, we answer, ‘‘ Yes; so long as the pupils and their 

nts offer no objection.”’ If the question is pressed to a 
sharp and final answer, whether children may be compelled to 
engage in forms of religious worship, there is but one answer 
to the question: They may not be compelled. 

The State has no right to appropriate public funds to the 
support of sectarian schools, be those schools Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, Baptist, Mormon, or Infidel. It is better, a 
thousand-fold, that all religious observances be omitted from 
our public schools, than that, by establishing certain forms in 
some, we compel ourselves as a matter of consistency to main- 
tain other schools, in which other children shall be taught 
doctrines subversive of our national existence, and favorable 
to the return of medizval darkness and superstition. 


SECOND DAY. 


Prof. E. P. Church’s Paper. 

A oo was read by Prof. E. P. Church, superintendent of 
the public schools of Greenville, on ‘‘ The Outlook of our 
Public Schools.”’ He said: It is not to be expected that our 
public schools will turn out proficients in any department of 
technical knowledge, nor is this their design. But they can 
and ought to place our boys and girls in the road to manhood 
and womanhood. Our schools must be adjusted to the wants 
of our population. When they show that they can take our 
boys and girls as they come from their homes, many of them 
in a crude state, and fit them prasteny. intellectually, and | 
morally for citizenship, as no other force does, then they will 
secure universal patronage. Let us ever bear in mind the 
principle that “‘ the schools are made for the children, and not 
the children for the schools.” 


Professor Cochran’s Paper. 

Prof. George E. Cochran, superintendent of public schools | 
of Kalamazoo, followed with a paper on ‘“‘ The Exhibition of | 
School Material at County Fairs and other Fairs, as a means 
of Promoting Education.’”’ There is a chance to give the peo- 
ple object-lessons, as in no other way. At the county fairs 
there should be an exhibit of all the schools in the county, 
and at the State fair let there annually be a complete exhibit 
of all the educational interests of the State, from the univer- 
sity down to the graded schools. These exhibits should con- 
sist of examination papers, specimens of drawing and penman- 
ship, and charts, giving courses of study, should be solicited 
from every school in the county. It might be well, too, to! 
have the apparatus of some of the larger schools on exhibition. 

Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the Agricultural College, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ventilation of Living-rooms,’’ which excited much inter- 
est, and many questions asked were answered by him. 

Professor Olney gave a description of the ventilation of the 
hospital at Ann Arbor. 


Miss Ellen Dean’s Paper. 

Ellen Dean, teacher of English History and Literature in| 
the Grand Rapids High School, read a paper on “ The Har-! 
vard Examinations for Women.”” Harvard has a special ob-| 
ject in view, — the elevation of the standard of education | 
among women,—but all the requirements are not met by these | 
examinations. Why should there not be a board of examin- 
ers from the first educational institutions of the different 
States, to test anybody’s work in any department of higher ed- 
ucation ? Let it be directly or indirectly under the control of | 
the university. Such examinations would be a complete in- 
tellectual diagnosis of the rising generation. 

Prof. Alfred Hennequin’s Paper. 

Prof. Alfred Hennequin, of the department of Modern Lan- 
guages of the University of Michigan, urged the more thor- 
ough teaching and study of modern languages in our schools 
and colleges. What we need is a higher platform for the 
modern languages in our institutions; one that would place 
the living tongues on a par with the dead. Modern languages 
are in disrepute because they are not taught in a professional 
manner. Give to them a fair amount of time, do them justice, 
and they will command res 

Mrs. J. B. Porter and Mrs. C. Tracy, from the State Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, presented a memorial, 
asking that the Association consider the subject of teaching in 
the schools the physiological effects of alcohol on the human 
system ; and they recommended the introduction of Richard- 
son’s hand-book; also the teaching the financial effects of the 
traffic. 

committee composed of Messrs. McLouth, Church, and 
Ewing, was appointed to consider and up 


Discussion of School Work. 

Prof. J. M. B. Sill, of Detroit, spoke upon the results of the 
school work. The ple are loyal to the schools, and the fault 
of poor results is largely with the schools themselves. This 
better understanding and greater confidence on the part of the 
people must originate in the schools. The speaker believed 
that a more uniform test of the qualifications of teachers, 
power to compel uniformity, and greater zeal and a more pro- 
gressive spirit on the part of teachers, together with a willing- 
ness and desire to receive suggestions from school ,boards and 
patrons, are the great measures toward progress in the schools. 

Prof. Edward Olney, of the University, thought we did not 
all want what we need, but the things we need are the things 
we have not the courage to say, for fear the connection will 
break between ourselves and our bread and butter. We need 
two or three times as many teachers in our schools. We need 
technical schools; but the great work of the public schools is 
not to turn out blacksmiths, lawyers, ministers, etc ; it is 
simply to turn out good boys and girls, — boys and girls im- 
pressed with right ideas and principles, with foundations for 
good characters, with right ambitions, with a love for books,— 
the treasure-houses of knowledge. The speaker referred in 
bitter terms to the character of some of the teachers employed, 
instancing one who closed school to attend his own trial for 
killing a man in a billiard-saloon, and after being released on a 
technicality, took charge of the school again. 

Witter J. Baxter, of the State Board of Education, said there 
are many needs pressing upon the teachers and citizens of 
Michigan with reference to the schools. If we can have proper 
supervision, so that those who examine teachers shall be per- 
sons of character and discernment, able to determine who are 
and who are not proper persons to place over the youth of our 
State, we shall have taken a step in advance. 

Prof. Louis M’ Louth thought there is a good deal of parsi- 
mony in educational matters, but that it grew out of thought- 
lessness. 

Ira Mayhew, former State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, said that when he looked upon this meeting of teachers 
of Michigan, discussing the questions that had been consid- 
ered during the past twenty-four hours, and then reflected on 
his early experience in the State, he thought there should be 
no question as to the advancement of the schools. The State 
of Michigan has entered on a career of progress, the end of 
which can hardly be realized. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The committee appointed to consider the memorial of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, in favor of the book 
of Dr. Richardson, to be used for instruction in schools, re- 
ported that they examined the wofk, and generally indorsed 
its views in regard to the dangers of intoxicating drinks, and 
the importance of inculcating principles of temperance upon 
the young; but they did not feel authorized to advise its adop- 
tion as a text-book for school-instruction. The report was 
signed by Profs. J. W. Ewing, Louis M’Louth, and E. P. 
Church, 

A committee on school-exhibits at agricultural fairs was a 
“ to consist of State Superintendent Gower, Profs. 

. Peavey, of Detroit, and I. W. Morley, of Bay City. 

The following were nominated by a committee, and unani- 
mously elected as officers for the year 1880: 

President—Supt. C. B. Thomas, Saginaw City. 

Vice-Presidents — Supts. J. N. French, of Marshall; E. P. 


_Church, of Greenville. 


Secretary—Prof. Z. C. Spencer, Tecumseh. 

Treasurer—Supt. Z. Truesdel, Pontiac. 

Executive Committee — President Kendall Brooks, of Kala- 
mazoo; Prof. A. George, of Ypsilanti; Supt. Julia A. King, of 
Charlotte; Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Agricultural College. 

The next meeting will be held at Lansing, in Dec., 1880. 

The Convention passed the usual series of resolutions, 


INDIANA. 


TEACHERS’ ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION. 


About four hundred of the teachers and school superintend- 
ents of this State held their annual State convention in Masonic 
Hall, Indianapolis. 


The meeting began in the evening of Monday, Dec. 29. 
After devotional exercises, Hon. T. A. Hendricks extended to 
them a welcome, which was accepted for the Association by 
Professor Bloss, the retiring president, who then introduced 
J. T. Merrill, the president-elect, whose inaugural address 
contained much that was beautiful and profitable for study. 
He treated of the improvement ia grading country schools; of 
the fact that politicians now vie with each other in declaring 
their adherence to the system of non-partisan, non-sectarian 
common schools; of the injurious effect of the utilitarian idea 
of education; and exhorted teachers to keep before them and 
their pupils the higher ends of education. 

Governor Williams, having been called for, made some apt 
allusions to the schools of former days. 


SECOND DAY. 


After devotional exercises this morning, Warren Darst, of 
Ladoga, treated the subject of 


Thoroughness in School Work ; 

piedes character before culture, culture before knowledge. 

e urged developing the individuality of each pupil; objected 
to securing study by means of punishment, but preferred to 
allure pupils to study from a desire to know, and presented 
illustrations showing the importance of clear definitions. The 
teacher should lead the pupils to investigate for themselves. 

Professor Thompson alluded to several causes of a lack of 
thoroughness; viz., a lack of thoroughness of preparation by 
teachers; their meager compensation; thelobbyist; hot-house 
institutions of learning, the lack of demand for it- by the 


ple. 

Professor Oss | said the — is: a ed, but not thought- 
power; more time; more thin teach 
as well as pupils is of the 

rofessor Smart, State superintendent, thought pupils should 
be encouraged to read solid books, and caval the appolntenent 
of a committee, whose duty it should te to devise some way of 
furnishing the children in the publie schools with library ad- 


Teaching as a Profession. 
Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, of Muncie, followed with a splen- 
did paper upon “ Teaching as a Profession,” showing the im- 


| portance of apprenticeship to all trades, and hence of specia! 


training for teaching, urging the appreciation by teachers of 
their responsibility, and a respect for their profession. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Miss Belle Flem- 
ing, of Vincennes. who urged greater preparation, more men- 
tal culture. Her remarks were finely delivered, and elicited 
applause. 

Dr. Reynolds, of New Albany, said we have come together 
for a noble purpose, that we may exalt a profession that has 
been honored through the ages, wherever the teachers were 
true. He alluded to Louis Agassiz signing himself *‘ teacher ”’ 
when he might have used many other titles, as ‘‘ naturalist,”’ 
**icthyologist,”’ biologist.”” These conventions are guilds. 
Our educational papers are helpful in exalting the profession. 

President White, of Purdue University, said wé need a 
greater comprehensiveness in our State examinations ; that 
more life-certificates shall be held by teachers. 

Elder S. K. Hoshour, former State superintendent, was in- 
troduced. He claimed to be the oldest teacher in the State; 
had taught sixty years; is still a teacher. His venerable ap- 

arance and feeble voice bore ample testimony to the truth of 

is remarks. ° 
Science in Elementary Schools. 

In the afternoon, 8. E. Miller, of Michigan city, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ Science in Elementary Schools.”’ He held it to be 
quite as important as arithmetic and reading; that it would 
do much to counteract selfishness; that it would be the basis 
for technical education. 

Prof. J. C. Ridpath said that it would tend to counteract su- 
perstition to give the child an idea of cause and effect; in order 
to prevent indulgence in tobacco, opium, and rum, that the 
child should learn that poison kills. 

M. Seller, of Knightstown, endorsed the remarks as far as 
the advantages accruing from a knowledge of scientific princi- 

les, but held that there is no time to spare for such teaching. 
Not one of the prescribed studies is superfluous; and also, to 
attempt to teach children scientific principles is an unscientific 
undertaking. Facts may be taught, but it requires maturity 
of mind to comprebend principles. 
Woman’s Place in School Work. 

Miss Alice E. Brown, of Lafayette, read an interesting paper 
on ** Woman’s Place in School Work ’’; referring to the schools 
of Sappho, Aspasia, and Hypatia, and meeting objections fre- 
quently urged against her more general employment as teacher. 

The paper was well received, as it deserved to be, and was 
discussed by Messrs. J. H. Madden, and ex-Supts. G. W. Hoss, 
and Barnabas C. Hobbs. 

The latter-named gentleman showed that economy was 
controlling the employment of lady teachers; that a better four- 
hundred-dollar woman could be secured than a four-hundred- 
dollar man, because men of brain could obtain more renumer- 
ation in other vocations; that as woman becomes better pre- 
pared in the other professions, she will also take her position 
there. 

W. A. Bell made a humorous appeal in behalf of male 


teachers. 
Mr. Marshall's Lecture. 

The evening session was occupied by Prof. W. I. Marshall, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., who lectured finely on the National Park 
in Wyoming Territory, and illustrated his lecture with calcium- 
light pictures, projected upon a large screen. The views were 
splendid photographs, from nature, of the geysers, cascades, 
ete. 

THIRD DAY. 


The first paper was by A. D. Mohler, of La Grange, on ‘‘ The 
Defects in our State School System.’”’ He urges school trus- 
tees instead of township trustees for the country schools; that 
the schools be made free in all respects, text-books, etc.; uni- 
formity of length of school terms; more careful selection of 
teachers. 

Prof. W. A. Bell spoke on the representation of the inter- 


ocean. 
Elements of Success in Mental Training. 

Mrs. M. M. Lindley, of New Albany, read an interesting 
paper on “ Elements of Success in Mental Training.’’ She 
said no system of morals, philosophy, or religion ever gained 
a strong hold unless it had worked beneficially. The teacher 
must have a definite end in view, and must have the ability to 
arouse the emotional nature of the pupil. Teachers were the 
first preachers, and they will be the last. In Germany that 
teacher is a criminal, and amenable to the civil law, who 
sponte his time in preparing for any other vocation. Our law 
should be the same. Those pretending to be teachers should 
be teachers, not part teacherand part clergyman. Thatclergy- 
man who spends nine-tenths of his nervous energy in prepar- 
ing a sermon and preaching it on Sunday, does meagre justice 
to his pupils in bestowing upon them the remaining tenth dur- 
ing the week. Confucius taught that education is worth but 
little without moral training. The paper was excellent, and 
commanded attention. 

Miss N. Cropsey, of Indianapolis, followed, on the same sub- 
ject. She said that the mental training of a child should be to 
form habits of attention, study, and concentration. ‘Ihe ob- 
jects of study should be adapted to the pupil’s capacity; com- 
parisons should be constantly used. The teacher should be 
able to make special application of laws of mental develop- 
ment to individual minds, The willand intellect must be con- 
joined in intellectual advancement. ‘The teacher is the guide, 
the child the wanderer. 

J. R. Weathers, of New Albany, Ind., closed the morning 
session by reading an original m, *“‘Let There be Light.’ 
His imagery was well conceived and nicely expressed. 


Optional Studies in the High Schools. 

In the afternoon J. B. Roberts, of Indianapolis, read a paper 
on ‘Optional Studies in the High Schools.”’ He held to the 
right of the State to provide higher education as a part of the 
system, and to prescribe the curriculum to be followed; that 
optional studies are detrimental to ; that the offer of 
them only tended to raise and foster a clamor against thor- 
ough education, and carelessness on the part of both pupils 
and parents. The paper was fall of sound sense, and com- 


mended itself. 
Moral Training. 
Dr. Lemuel Moss, president of the State University, at 
Bloomington, spoke on thé subject of ‘‘ Moral Training,’’ say- 
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ing that the end and aim of all school-training is character. 
We want to teach manliness. Morality, as the manner of 
teaching, is analogous to logic as the life of reason. Intellectual 
instruction necessarily implies moral ae We must 
have as teachers those who are honorable, truthful, and right- 
eous; they must fix in the heart of the child the eternal princi- 
ples of right and truth, The very atmosphere of the school- 
room should be one of purity, love, and joy. 
Closing Exercises. 

Dr. J. F. Tuttle, president of Wabash College, presented an 
impressive memorial address on Prof. Caleb Mills. 

The exercises of the Convention were interspersed with 
pleasant readings by Miss Hattie A. Prunk, of Indianapolis, 
and yoeal music. 

Prof. John Cooper, of Richmond, was elected president; 
Miss Annie E. H. Lemon, of Spencer, secretary. 

To Prof. H. B. Jacobs, of New Albany, is largely due the 
splendid success of the Convention. He has been untiring in 
his efforts to perfect arrangements, and deserves great credit. 


* KANSAS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The State Teachers’ Institute which convened on Dec. 29, 
at Topeka, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, is con- 
ceded to have been the largest and most interesting and suc- 
cessful educational meeting ever held in the State. State 
Supt Lemmon; Chancellor Marvin, of the State University; 
Prests. R. B. Welch of the Emporia Normal School, Geo. T. 
Fairchilds of Manhattan Agricultural College, P. J. Williams 
of Ottawa University; and Supt. F, A. Fitzpatrick, of the 
Leavenworth city schools, were among the noted educators 
who were present and took partin the discussions. Professors 
Welch from Llinois, Fairchilds from the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, and Fitzpatrick from the St. Louis schools, are 
new men in the State; they made a very favorable impression 
upon all present, and seem to be thoroughly alive to the edu- 
cational interests which they represent. 

The Institute was called, not for idle discussion of visionary 
topics, but for real, thorough drill upon the practical work of 
the school-room. It succeeded admirably in its object, and a 
deep interest was manifested throughout. I will give 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE WORK DONE, 


Reading, ete. : ‘* The Sounds of a,’’ E. W. Hulse, Eldorado. 
A Class Drill upon Emphasis, Miss M. P. Brace, Leavenworth. 
Miss Brace is an excellent elocutionist, and her lesson, as well 
as several recitations with which she favored the Institute, 
was well received. 

Prof. J. D. Walters, who is very successfully teaching in- 
dustrial drawing in the State Agricultural College, explained 
his method and gave his course of study. 

Language: ‘‘ A Composition Lesson,’’ Miss Ridgeway, Cedar 
Point; ‘The Verbs Lie and Sit, William Wheeler, Ottawa ; 
“English Literature in Grammar Grades,’’? Miss Wickard, 
Ottawa; “How to Teach Children to Read and Write Cor- 
rectly,’ and ‘*Composition Work,’’ Supt. B. T. Davis, Miss 
Wood, Miss Maynard, and Mrs. Wharton, Emporia. The 
three lessons of Mr; Davis and bis assistants were models, and 
were well illustrated with a class of children from the Topeka 
schools, The discussions developed the fact that those present 
were almost unanimously in favor of beginning the study of 
language with a child the day he enters school, and taking up 
* Language Lessons’’ in the second or third reader. 

Arithmetic: ‘*Common Fractions,” A. Carrol, Olathe ; 
“Synopsis of Arithmetic,’ Geo. Fowler, Emporia; ‘‘ Real Ac- 
counts of Bookkeeping,” F. W. Bartlett, Lawrence; ‘‘ A Les- 
son in Percentage,”’ D, E. Sanders, Fort Scott; ‘‘ Decimal No- 
tation,” L., M. Knowles, Independence, This last exercise 
developed a great deal of wit in the gentleman, and that he 
knew how to successfully drill a class in arithmetic. 

Geography : ‘* Day and Night all Over the World,” a lecture 
by Prof. L. A. Thomas, of Topeka; ‘“‘Map Drawing,” C. S. 
Sheffield, Atchison ; Primary Geography,’’ Miss Hoxie, 
Fort Scott. This was illustrated by a pile of sand to represent 
mountains, plateaus, and plains. 

_ Didactics: Three Recitation,’”’ ‘‘ Incentives to 
Study,” and ‘School Government,”’ by Rev. Wm. Bishop, of 
Salina. These were full of. choice thoughts, and reflected 
great credit upon their author. 

President Welch displayed his ability to read long columns 
of figures, and determine their sums as readily as a person 
reads an ordinary English sentence and determines the thought. 
He fully explained the method, which is no more difficult to 
learn and put into practice than the multiplication-table. He 
also delivered a very scholarly and sensible address upon 

Utility the Test of Educational Means.” 

The exercises were mostly in the form of class drill, a few 
minutes being allowed at the close of each for discussion. 

A Convention of County Superintendents was held Jan. 1, 
at which the topics ‘‘County Examination of Teachers’? and 

Educational Exhibits at Fairs’? were discussed. 

An examination of a plicants for State Certificates also took 

Place from Dee. 30 to Jan. 2. 
. uch of the success of these meetings was undoubtedly due 
ie wonderful efficiency of our honored State superintend- 
- . Hon. Allen B. Lemmon; who, if the teachers are not 
verruled in their choice by the politicians, will certainly be 
elected next fall to a third term. : 


Miss A. L Morrow, a 
State TT, principal of the Normal department of 
the State University, will retire from the institution and from 
mon school work at the end of the present session. Miss 
the Pt ataay been connected with the normal school work of 
School ‘She. many years, formerly with the Leavenworth 
West. but as is not only one of the best instructors of the 
the Unive 4 great and good woman. The only consolation for 
inant Pen. is that its loss is the gain of some one (a prom- 


MINNESOTA. 
THE STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the State Educational Association 
was held at St. Paul, in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the capital, beginning at 7.30 o’clock p. m., Dee. 
29. There was a large attendance. 


Lecture by Dr. Hewitt. 

Dr. Charles N. Hewitt, of Red Wing, gave an admirable lec- 
ture upon ‘The Causes of Physical Deterioration at work 
upon the School-teaching and School-going Population.”” The 
science and the art of health were far from their proper posi- 
tion, but their advance was as sure as the continued progress 
of the race is sure; because that progress depended upon the 
health of the race. The element of danger in the public- 
school system was its hurry. Parents, superintendents, and 
even pupils, combined to push forward hastily. Its influence 
was not merely mentally pernicious, but physically hurtful, 
because it injuriously affected the brain and the whole nervous 
system, since the mind and body were in union. The next 
danger in school-work was the worry. Brain-work, under 
healthful conditions, was healthful, but worry was not health- 
ful. Overwork was wrong work, or effort at a disadvan- 
tage. In running the race, all causes for worry should 
be set aside. Further examples of subjective influence were 
found in the temperament of the individual, in the condition 
as respects health, and the capacity and preparation for it, 
which were elaborated. The lecturer closed with paying a 
high tribute to the profession of the teacher. 


SECOND DAY. 


The President's Address, 

The president then gave the annual address. He discussed 
the following important topics with great ability and earnest- 
ness: The Science of Health; The Public High Schools; 
The Qualification and Examination of Teachers ; Compul- 
sory Education; and The Election of County Superintend- 
ents by the People. He said the teacher is the essential 
agent in education. Elaborate systems, Quincy methods, and 
costly school-houses, with only ordinary or indifferent teach- 
ers, will never improve the general condition of the schools; 
but a the qualifications and efficiency of teachers,— 
make them more enthusiastic, more devoted to their work, 
and you will most surely raise the standard of the schools. Can- 
not something be done toward raising the business of teach- 
oa 8 a profession ? A beginning can be made by establish- 
lishing a system of professional certificates. 


School Government. 


Supt. H. A. Pratt, of Fairibault, said that good school gov- 
ernment serves to facilitate the intellectual work of the school- 
room. The methods of school government are twofold,—the 
arbitrary and therational. The first is monarchial, and under 
it, the pupil strives to find out how much mischief he can perpe- 
petrate outside the periphery of the switch’s radius. The sec- 
ond is addressed to the reason and judgment of the pupil, its 
equity is recognized, and its adaptation acknowledged. Submis- 
sion to it is enjoined as an imperative duty, and the higher 
notions thus begun continue as established principles in ma- 
turity and age. 

The discussion of the above topic was continued by Prin- 
cipal Shepherd, of the Winona Normal School, and Principal 
Kiehle, of the St. Cloud Normal School; the latter deprecat- 
ing corporal punishment. 


Hygiene in the Schools. 


Dr. L. B. Sperry, of Carleton College, Northfield, read a 
paper, accompanied by extemporaneous remarks, upon ‘‘ The 
Best Method of Teaching Hygiene in the Common Schools.” 
After earnestly advocating the necessity for the study, and the 
evil results of ignorance of it, the professor contended that a 
State professor of hygiene should be appointed. 

Professors Shepherd, of Winona, J. H. Dunn, of Mankato, 
and Snook, of Zumbrota, followed in the discussion. 

State Supt. Burt believed that the negligence of hygiene 
by teachers did not arise from their ignorance of the science, 
but from their carelessness, and cited examples to prove it. 

Professor Kiehle had heard it stated by a county superin- 
tendent that teachers in his county seldom lasted more than 
four years in health. 

Superintendent Smith, of Hennepin, believed that the pe- 
riod was longer than that. 

Dr. Hewitt, of Red Wing, argued that school boards are 
greatly to blame for the bad arrangement of buildings, and they 
demand that teachers shall teach, and not bother their heads 
about ventilation, etc. The doctor recommended that records 
of the physical condition of pupils should be kept. The 
teacher and the physician should go hand in hand in this 
reform and in the gathering of vital statistics. 

Dr. Sperry rather defended the school boards, but consid- 
dered that there should be a State instructor of hygiene, who 
might teach all intelligibly,—the scholars by day and the pub- 
lic by night. 

Governor Pittsburg and all the State officials were present 
during the afternoon session. 

The High School. 

Prof. E. J. Thompson, of the State University, read a care- 
fully-prepared paper on ‘‘ Public High Schools.,’ The pro- 
fessor thought there was no discussion or difference of opin- 
ion as to the necessity of educating the people. The question 
which is now calling out argument and divided opinion in all 
parts of the country is, What shall be the extent and sco of 
the elementary education 2 In other words, Shall the State 
establish and maintain high schools? To dispense with pub- 
lic high schools now, would be like cutting off the upper 
stories of our dwellings. Professor Thompson urged the im- 
portance of arranging the courses of study in the high schools 
throughout the State so as to articulate with the university 
course. He also argued that some provision should be made 
in the common-school system for industrial training. Schools 
of technology will not answer; they are for the few, not for 
the many. , 

‘Mr. Bryant, of St. Paul, secretary of the State Hi School 
Board, said that the whole fabric of educational training 
should consist of a regular series of successive steps, from the 
kindergarten to the university, and should be a unit from 
Maine to Oalifornia. 


Supt. A. D. Roe, of Apton, suggested that the perfect sys- 
tem of organization advocated by Mr. Bryant could only be 
secured by the sacrifice of individuality in teacher and pupil. 
We are in danger of falling into the rut of mechanical routine, 
sinking the noble office of teacher in that of the mere task- 
master. 

Principal F. J. Hayden, of Eyota, said he highly approved 
of the law creating the present State High School Board. It 
had lifted up, united, consolidated the educational interests 
of the State, and there was every reason to believe it would 
produce excellent results in the future. 

Prof. O. V. Tousely, of Minneapolis, made a very effective 
speech, and said take away the high schools, and the common- 
school system will sink lower and lower. You make pauper 
schools of the common schools if you cut off the high schools. 
The high school is necessary because it furnishes teachers for 
the common schools. More than ten per cent. of the teachers 
of Minneapolis are graduates of the city high school. Every 
city and town should educate and train its own directive ability. 
The quality of education at which modern society is aiming, 
—and which it will have, —is trained ability to meet the re- 
quirements of life; industrial, practical, and available for ef- 
fective concentration at the point where its possessor finds 
himself most capable. 

Professor Peckham, of the State University, said there ap- 
peared to be three classes opposed to the high-school education 
furnished by the State by means of taxes levied upon the 
whole or : (1) Those who are natural aristocrats at heart; 
(2) political demagogues, who find the outcry against educat- 
ing a few at the expense of the many a convenient pretext in 
the pursuit of their profession; and (3) those who are honestly 
ss to free high schools on the ground of justice and pub- 
policy. 
Prof, dD. L., Kiehle, principal of the St. Cloud Normal School, 
read a paper of abounding interest, upon ‘‘ Information versus 
Culture.’ 
Professor Campbell, of the State University, said teachers 
should labor to break up the prevalent demand for crude facts, 
or ‘‘ practical’? information, and replace it with culture,— 
which affects and moulds character. ’ 
A delightful entertainment was given in the evening by the 
teachers and citizens of St. Paul, consisting of refreshments 
and speeches by Governor Pillsbury and others, 
(Concluded next week.} 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF. 
INSTRUCTION. 


JosEPH EASTMAN, the president of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, was a New Hampshire boy, and first 
taught a district-school in that State, on a salary of $10 a 
month and board. He did not ‘‘ board around,’”’ but had ex- 
cellent board, with a very pleasant family, at a cost to the dis- 
trict of eighty-eight cents per week. (The boarding of the 


** schoolmaster ’’ was bid off, and there being some competi- 
tors, the price fell a little below the usual figures, which was 


about one dollar per week.) He fitted for college at Kingston 
Academy, with the exception of one term spent at Pembroke, 
entered Dartmouth College in 1846, and graduated in 1850, as 
fifth scholar in a class numbering a little less than fifty. He 
taught in public schools, occasionally, in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts while preparing for college, and in winter va- 
cations while in college. After graduation, Mr. Eastman 
taught as principal of Kingston Academy nearly three years, 
and in the high school in Exeter, N. H., for two years. He 
was also, at this time, a student in the law-office of Messrs. 
Stickney and Tuck, at Exeter. At the close of his connection 
with the high school in Exeter, he continued his law studies, 
and was admitted to the Rockingham bar in 1855. He prac- 
ticed Jaw about two years in Haverhill, Mass., most of the 
time in partnership with Judge Nathaniel S. Howe. 

In 1858 he taught the Barnard School in Southampton, 
N. H., and went to East Greenwich, R. I., as teacher of Math- 
ematics in Providence Conference Seminary, at the beginning 


of the school-year, 1859. He retained that place for afew years 


and then exchanged it for the position of classical teacher in 
the same school, which he has held to the present time. 
‘“‘ Having become rusted in, it has become difficult to remove 
me, and I have been allowed to remain’’; so says the professor. 
Professor Eastman has rendered valuable services to educa- 


tional work in Rhode Island, not only as a teacher in connec- 
tion with the teachers’ classes at the seminary, but also asa 
speaker and lecturer in various parts of the State. 
been an earnest friend of the’common schools, and his election 
to the presidency of the Institute is a worthy recognition of 
his devotion to the interest of the Association. 


He has 


The next annual meeting of the Institute will be held at 


Providence, Jan. 15 and 16, when a large meeting may safely 
be predicted. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—By the provisions of the Gen- 


eral Government in behalf of popular education, two sections 
of public lands ar set aside for school purposes. ar 
graded schools in all the principal towns of the territory, and 
district schools ar sustained a portion of the year by the terri- 
torial tax. 
larger places, and private schoo)s ar numerous where an aca- 
demic course can be secured. The university is located at 
Seatle, and is under the control of regents appointed by the 
governor, where students of both sexes ar admitted. This in- 
stitution is prosperous under the management of President 
Anderson ; 155 students attended in 1878." Hon. ‘John P. 
Judson is the territorial superintendent of schools, and there is 
also a superintendent for each county. The Board of Educa- 
tion is composed of superintendent of schools, secretary of 
state, and state treasurer, and controls the general supervision 


There ar good 


The ordinary English branches ar taught in the 


of the schools. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


One Little Indian. No. 22. Pp. 139, pap. Au hors $ 
Prev: msumption. - - 
Baker, Voorhis&Co 3-00 
New York Lien Laws. - - 
f Bicknell & Comstock 1 00 
G'WCarleton & Co 150 
- - - - - Carter 1 50 
Carried by Storm. - - Fleming 1 50 
8 E Cassino 2 50 
The Pathol of Mind. En ed and rewritten. 12mo. Henry Macaulay D Appleton & Co : 4 
Chemistry of Common Life. Illus., 12mo, cl. - - Johnston = = = 
The Art of Speech.—1. Studies in Poetry and Prose. 16mo. L T Townsend rs = a 
Faustina Bordoni to Henrietta Sontag. 16mo. - - GeoT Ferris 
Sebastian Strome: a Novel. - - Julian Hawthorne 
o,cl. - 
Princighe of Criminal Law. With notes. Harris, MA (Oxon) Robert Clarke & Co 4 00 
English Songs. . - - - - - Ricord Martin R Denis 2 50 
The Gods. - - - . - - - Ingersoll C P Farrell 50, 1 25 
Sir John. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 101. - - . Harper & Bros a 
Munster Circuit. Franklin 8q. Library, No. 100. - O’Filan . 15 
Sweet Nelly. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 99. - - Rice and Besant » 
Grammar. Newed. - - - - - - Morris Thos Holman 1 
— of - - G I Jones & Co ‘ 
rman rature. on. . 
of the Roberts, Lippincott & Co 1 25 
indow r-gard - - - - . einric 
Nan Poti. “gg - - ° - - la T B Peterson & Bros 50 
Aids to Astronomy. - - - - Brown G P Putnam’s Sons 25, 50 
Consumption, etc. - - - - - - a sed bpd bad 1 00 
Aids to Forensic Medicine. - - - - - Hemming “ “ “ 50, 25 
Columbia and Canada. - - - - - 175 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tur New NATURAL History STORE AT 168 
TREMONT St., Boston.—A little more than a 
year ago Mr. W. J. Knowlton purchased the 
entire stock in trade belonging to the late firm 
of Brewster & Knowlton, at 18 Arch street, 
and removed the same to the more desirable 
location, No. 168 Tremont street. The stock 
consists of Minerals, Shells, Corals, Stuffed 
Birds and Bird Skins, and general Natural 
History specimens, being the largest and most 
complete assortment for sale in New England. 
We desire to invite the attention of teachers, 
students, and collectors to the same, and to his 
facilities for obtaining and supplying materials 
for illustrative teaching in every department of 
Natural History. The new departure in ele- 
mentary instruction makes Mr. Knowlton’s 
announcement of the highest importance to 
all teachers. He is prepared to furnish col- 
lections suited to all grades from the Kin- 
dergarten to the College. Call and see his 
stock, or write for particulars and prices, which 
are very moderate. 


Coox’s GRAND Excursions TO EUROPE.— 
People who contemplate traveling in Europe 
will consult their own interests by investigat- 
ing the Grand Excursions arranged by Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, of London and New 
York, for the year 1880. We have before usa 
handsome pamphlet of 64 pages, just issued by 
the above firm, giving full particulars of their 
Tours, with details of routes and rates, which 
include all necessary expenses of traveling 
from the time the tourist leaves New York till 
his return. A handsome Map of Europe shows 
the routes which Cook’s Parties will follow. 

Three Grand Excursions will leave New 
York for Europe during the Spring and Sum- 
mer. The first is the ‘* Annual May Party,’’ 
which will leave April 29th. The second is 
the Annual Educational Vacation Party,’’ 
specially arranged for Teachers and Students, 
and leaving New York July 3. The third is 
Cook’s ‘‘ Midsummer Party,” which will leave 
New York July 3ist. The two last Excursions 
give the choice of three routes. Each of these 
three Grand Excursions will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of capable and experienced 
conductors; and it is announced that there 
will be no crowding on the steamers, only two 
persons occupying a state-room. 

The book in question will be sent free by re- 
turn mail on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Address Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


ATTENTION is called to the illustrated adver- 
tisement of A. D. Albee, General Agent, 16 
Hawley street, —_ of “The Best Ink- 


well.” It has the est commendations 
from teachers who are en it. 


On this page will be found a complete an- 
swer to the question constantly asked of us, 
where the largest supply of School Text-books 
and Teachers’ Supplies in New England can be 
found. Knight, Adams & Co., 14 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, are prepared not only to show the largest 
jobbing stock of School Books and School Sup- 
plies in New England, but their store is also 
the headquartets of Geo. Damon, the efficient 
N. E. Agent of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., where their books can always be exam- 
ined and apenas i ‘Teachers and schoo! offi- 
cers wan an in their line can be as- 
sured that ight, A 8 & Co. will deal with 


them not only honorably but promptly. Their 
store is an attractive one, and located where 
lady-teachers can readily visit it. Give thema 
call, or send for lists and prices. 


WE call special attention to the card of 
White, Smith & Co., 516 Washington street, 
Boston, in our present issue. The Folio is an 
admirable journal of Music, Drama, Art, and 
Literature. The January (1880) number is a 
double holiday one of rare excellence, worth 
the price of a year’s subscription. They pub- 
lish and sell the choicest standard music books 
and sheet music of all kinds. Send for sample 
of The Folio and catalogue of music wor 
Address as above. 


TeacuERS and parents of young children 
will be delighted in reading the announce- 
ments of Lee & Shepard, 47 Franklin street, 
Boston, of the ‘‘ New Departure in Elementary 
Reading.’’ These new publications are in- 
dorsed by Supt. Eliot, of Boston, and need 
only to 4 examined to be commended and 
used. Messrs. Lee & Shepard furnish teach- 
ers and school officers with text-books of all 
kinds; also a large and varied stock of the 
best publications for general reading. Send 
for catalogue. Their own publications are of 
the most popular and useful character. 


D. AppLeton & Co. announce three most 
timély and valuable books for students and 
teachers, on the first page of Taz JouRNAL of 
this issue. The Art of Speech, by Prof. Town- 
send, of the Boston University, is a work that 
will command the attention of all students of 
poetry and prose. Doremus’s Great Lights in 
Sculpture and Painting is a manual for young 
students, admirably suited to their needs; an 
Great Singers, by George T. Ferris, will delight 
the musical world. These fresh and useful 
books are sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Get them. 


Tue Marks Adjustable Folding Chair is a 
a luxury which all weary school workers will 
appreciate. It serves all moods and needs,— 
a bed by night, a chair by day, a ‘‘ sleepy hol- 
low,’’ when tired and drowsy, and a rest, com- 
fort, and ornament at all times. Get one in 
your poverty, and it will make you feel rich; 
and in its presence 

“The cares of the day 
Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.”’ 


Henry A. Youne & Co., 13 Bromfield 
street, Boston, the well-known booksellers and 
publishers, announce an important new book 
by Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, entitled The Chii- 
dren’s Hour, containing Dialogues, Speeches, 
Motion-Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other En- 
tertainments; for Primary Schools, Kinder- 

ns, and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
is firm keep a full supply of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, stationery, and supplies for 
teachers and schools. Their store is an at- 
tractive one, and pleasantly located. Lad 
teachers will find it a desirable place at whic 
to buy what they need in their line. 


Our readers will notice an announcement 
in Tuz JouRNAL of this week, which will in- 
terest them, to the effect that J. L. Hammett, 
87 and 39 Brattle street, Boston, the oldest 
school furnishing house in New England, is 


still in full operation, and pre to offer to 
school-officers and teachers ail desired school 


supplies, such as Crayo:s, Ink, Blackboards of 
every description, Globes,—best variety in New 
England; Maps, Charts,—Anatomical and Phi- 


Price. |\osophical, Natural History, Reading, and 


Color,—all in the best style and at low prices; 
Kindergarten material in their varieties; School 
Furniture, and every article of furnishing ap- 
aratus and daily supplies needed in any school, 
rom the kindergarten to the college. nd for 
price-list, as above. 


JUstT PUBLISHED IN 


The American Science Series. 
ZOOLOGY. 


By A. 8. PACKARD, JR., M.D., Ph.D. Over 500 Illus- 
trations. 720pp. Large 12mo. $3.00, 


ASTRONOMY. 


By Simon NEwWooMB, LL.D., and E.S. HOLDEN, M.A. 
Illustrated. 512 pp. Largel2mo. §2.50. 


“The Natural Methode,” 


No. 2, 
Has been published (Jan. 1, 1880), 


Send your address, with a 1-cent stamp, to 
STERN” 


Director of — School of Lan 


253 a (P) Madison Ave., New York. 


THE 


Furnishing HOUSE New emgiana 


The Price pr ouriine maps Reduced ! 


MITCHELL’S SMALL OUTLINE MAPS, seven in a 
set, too well known to need any description, reduced 
from to $9.00 set. 

MITCHELL’S LARGE OUTLINE MAPS, seven ina 
set, reduced from $20.00 to $18.00 per set. 

Six sets Small Maps ordered at one time, $50. Six sets 

e Maps, ordered at one time, $100. 
2532z J. L. HAMMETT, 37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


“Natural History Store.” 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


168 Tremont St., Boston, 
Importer and Dealer in 


MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 
and various specimens of Natural History desired by 
TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 
Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 


A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation. 
ae for Mineralogists, Taxidermists, and Nat- 
uralists. 253 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
(a Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


Education and Travel. 


PRESIDENT W. 8S. CLARK, of Amherst, Mass., re- 
spectfully solicits correspondence and interviews with 
persons interested in the liberal education of young 
men of meaus, in order to present for their considera- 
tion the advantages of an expedition now preparing for 


a tour around the world. Students of this floating in- 
stitution of te which it is mapee may become per- 
manent, will enjoy the society and instruction of accom- 
plished professors, the use of all necessary books and 
apparatus, and the privilege of visiting, under the most 


favorable conditions, the principal cities and the most | - 


important localities of various countries during the 
two years occupied in circumnavigating the globe. 
The patron of this enterprise is able and willing to do 
whatever may be n to insure success, provided 
a sufficient number of students should apply. Address 
PRESIDENT W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 251 d 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


e 
Quarto, 7x 84, Extra Bound,........ Price, 50 cents. 
of price. 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Books for School 
241 m (P) 


of Blank 8, 
119 & 121 William St., New York, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

ANTED to sell the first and onl absolutely 
complete History and Cegeneieey of North ana 
South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octayo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, unequaled for or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Cireulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, NEw York. 251 tt” 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 


ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
for the richl 


AGENTS WANTED work, a comp 


liant History of the great tour o 


GEN. GRANT WORLD 


Hon J. T. Headley, the prince Y, descriptive authors. 
e test hit. (@~A million people want it. 
Here is the best chance of your life to make money. Be- 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, wer, and 
marvelous cheapness render this k immensel 
popular. 2,000 agents at work, and reporting rapi 
Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 ieenrs 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BRUS., 733 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, AM., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
ae, a fit abode for man. e beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Sciemce. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight” 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wit 
an Introduction by Prof. E>DwARpDs A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“ Normal Question Book? 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


OFFERED TO ~ 


illustrated 
te and bril- 


aL 


THE BEST WORKS EVER 
CANVASSERS 


ORMAL TEAC 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 2 
J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. © 


Methods of Teaching. 


F. F, WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


=x 


Thitigs, with’ Black. 
ngs, 
board Designs, 


= Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
Vincent,D.D. 460 PP: 
$1.75 by mail. Im- 


in Colors 
and Gold. 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
fl for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General Coll Course, 

The Scientific 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley 


176 az » Mass. 


Alu DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Send for aa to BAKER,PRaATT &Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York. 


for THE JOURN. Address 
the Publisher, 16 Hawley St., Boston 


— 
| 
THe | 
Bi 
LE 
____ | 7000 copies. Agents wanted. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 
Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 
Helps to Daily Practice, 
BINDERS 


@ “SIOOHOS AULNNOO NI 


— 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Lee ormal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B'Sstools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
AARL ETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


texes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


PREPARATORY. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical Schoo 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. oe 


npLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
pa etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


\A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific, Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

AHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


-UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet, PRor. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
PRoF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


MA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


trance examinations t. 25 and 26. 
8. Sec’y, Boston. 


{fete Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept.25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 uz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H. RvussE.LL, Principal. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regula 
r course of 8' ‘oO years. and Ad- 
vanced Course for s ‘ classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next entrance examination, Feb: 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 

ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 

dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 

Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 2z 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E, WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized the States in the Union. 
HikAM ORcuT?, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wane TON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 

a will begin its ee School Year Thursday, 
pt.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 

or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, nl 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 289—265 Iston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military Th 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

tol T, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 

_ enty-one years of age. Special students received 

n all sections of Upper Department. 11 


(QopdaRD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
¥ School for both sexes, Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 
KENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLER, A.M. 
Germ East Greenwich, R. I. 63 . 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
G'rerkatts Co., Mass, Established in 1842, Prepares 
or cata- 


ys for College or for the Scientifi hool. 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
a mited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
and constant practice in German, with board 
ruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
— » if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
Concord, Mass. 


IGHLAND MILIT. orcester 
H Mass. ©. Mero 56 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan 
of best 
Preparatory Schools, W. A.M.,Prin. 


Miers VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
“Ass or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


1. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Classical and 


Superior advan for Scien tific 
Apply toH. T. Principal. 70 az 


Publishers. 
TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 
TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or Coll 
Text. books you do not need, for School or Siacstianente 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School 8, single copies or by 
the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
243 zz 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
H OW National Sub«cription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at RatrEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N FY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
1 | Address NOYES, SNOW & CO., 13% 
253 zz Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 
SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackboard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and L.esson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
Part II.—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 
Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one yolume; price, 20 cents; 100 one 15. 
Pub. and forsaleby AMER. &. 8. UNION, 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
PACKARD’S 
COMPLETE COURSE 
OF 
Business Training. 

A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 
Accounts, with Arithmetical Preblems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints for Letter-Writers. 
Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsw as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
8s. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 
The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, '879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
A 0 0) tions clearly answered, compiled 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
— and Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


ta CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, Comte, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confiden Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y- 


LEE & SHEP 


41 FRANKLIN ‘STREET. 


NEW DEPARTURE IN READING. 
i Authorized for Use in Boston Schools. 
Supt. Eliot’s Poetry for Ohildren ........ 
Supt. Ellot’s Arabian Nights ............. 
Mr. Lodge’s Six Popular Tales: First Seri 

Stories of American History  .....--. 
Higginson’s History of the United States 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. S27 


KNIGHT, :ADANS+5 +00. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDRESs As ABOVE. 


TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Reading-Book of English Classics. 


Edited for Use in Schools 
By Rey. C. W. Leffingwell, D.D., 


0 
Rector of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Nils. 8vo, cloth 


extra, $1.50. 
“Teachers who wish to cultivate in their pupils a 
taste for reading of a high order, and to make them 
acquainted with great authors and their works, will 
find this Reading-book adapted to their use. One of the 
best compiled selections for its purpose I have ever 
seen. . . . Should be used in every high-class school.’ 
—Alonzo Flack, Claverack College. 
“ An excellent introduction to the study of English 
literature. Well adapted to class use.”"—Cook & Ste- 
vens, Norm. Sch., Morris, Ilis. 
“ The selection has admirable variety, both on kind 
and authorship.”—Prof. S. L. Caldwell, Vassar Col. 
«A model of what it purports to be.”—A. Markham, 
Milwaukee. 
“ The plan of the book is excellent, and the selections 
most judicious.”’ — Prest. E. Hewett, State Norm. Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ills. 
“An admirable compilation, which I shall take 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
aoraaiog together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cwesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Jenephew's Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems, Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s Schoo! Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample es Interlinears Send f 


terms and 
JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp Sr., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complcte Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History of England,’ “ 10.00 


Macaulay's Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 


Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Cheice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Gr 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


~ $05 Broadway, N.¥., 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 

What is Education. By Wm. F. PHELPS, A.M., 


10 
Socrates. By WM. F.PuHetps,A,M., . 10 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,—Glimpses of 
Education in the XVI. Century, . er" 10 
Anglo Saxon. By Prof. A.S.CooTs, . .20 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., 10 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other 1 page of materials; by b. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
Brown’s First Lines of En lish Grammar. 
Brown's Iustitutes eof Eoglich Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 

% Elementary Chemistry. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
pular, praise from teachers. 
e " 
DENISON, 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
R from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-kee 4 Ogg teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interestin for the home. Prices, 
50 cts. and 25 cts., according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. p. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal, “W. ROBINSON, Aut ,etc., 64 Federal St. Boston.. 


K 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnagp A. PRoo- 
(PYRUS with’ ti by LONGFEL 
PAP contribntions 
oh lownhis and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


$777 Address. 0. Vionrny, Augusta, Me. 218 


pl re in recommending.” — Julia E. Ward, Prine, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, So. Hadley, Mass. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Selected from the best standard English and Ameri- 
can authors. Edited by 

ANNA ©. BRACKETT and IDA M. ELLIOTT. 
Square 16mo, pp. 320, cloth extra, . . . . . $1.25. 
« An idea carried out with discrimination and intel- 
ligence.”"—N. Nation. 


POESIE FUR HAUS UND SCHULE. 


A collection of standard German poetry, selected 
and arranged for use in schools and the home circle by 
KR. Kiemm, 

Author of “Sprach und Lese Bucher in acht Kreisen,’’etc, 
16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

This forms a companion volume to Miss Brackett’s 
popular collection of “ Poetry for Home and School,” 

“An excellent compilation. ... Uncommonly well 
adapted for school use.” —Prof.C.J. Hinckel, Vassar Col. 

“The collection is edited with excellent judgment, 
. .. Lhave introduced it into my classes.""—Prof. C. P, 
Otis, Institute of Technology, Boston. 


IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 


Popular edition for use in schools; sq. 16mo, cl. ex., 
75c. People’s edition, in larger type; 16mo, cl., $1.25. 

(a One of the best possible volumes to place in the 
hands of higher reading-classes. 

(ce Liberal terms for introduction. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
1 Complete list on application. 253 a 


You cannot make a mistake if you 
order “THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. 
PawmeEr, for your Singing Class. “ The 


Sovereign” is the leading Music Book 
for Singing Classes, Musical Societies, 
etc., and is being adopted by wide-awake 
Teachers all over the land. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cts., by express for $7.50 


ner dozen. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
{If you order this book, please say you saw the adver- 


tisement in the National or New England Journal o, 
Education.) 250 d 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 ets,, a year. You ought to 
see acopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 x FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Mavarin fir die Literatur des Auslander, 


Révue pour les littératures étrangéres, 

Review for foreign literature, 

Revista per le litterature straniere. 
The only German literary review which occupies it- 
self impartially AND WITHOUT ANY NATIONAL PRFJU- 
DICE, with the literature of Germany and of foreign 
countries. It is the MOST COSMOPOLITAN, AS WELL 
AS THE OLDEST of the German Reviews, having been 
founded in 1832. 

The magazine is published every Saturday, in 32 col- 

umns in folio. The subscription-price is 4 marks, = 5 
francs, = 4 shillings, = 1 dollar per quarter. On receipt 


velope, without other charges, to all foreign parts. 
Subscriptions received by all booksellers, and by 
WILHELM FRIEDRICH, 


Bookseller and Publisher. 
Leipsic, Germany 1879. 252 b 


of a postal-order the magazine is forwarded under en- 
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ers TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. |J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers} CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . . New York. 


The great favor with which Cornell's 
course in 9 eogra- 
{Cornell’s Geographies } 
ceived, is shown by hundreds of recommendations from 
leading teachers, by its immense sales, and by the satis- 


faction it has given Primary Geography. 


when other Geogra-| Emtermediate Geography. 
phies have failed to) Physical Geography. 
meet the wantsofthe | Outline Maps. 
school-room. The New-England edition is invaluable. 
Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Textile Designs, and 
Architecture, now —: Attention is also called to 
our leading text-books in all departments of study, in- 
cluding the Primer Series. Quackenbos’s, Arnot’s, and 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophies, Lockyer’s Astrono- 
my, Huxley & Youmans’s, and Comins’s Physiologies, 
Morses’s and Nicholson’s Geologies, Miss Youmans’s 
Botany, courses in Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Italian, eae. ete. List of publications sent free. 
-MAZ 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 

‘National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & OO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SPEAKERS. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 216 pp., 
with 55 illustrations. List price, 56 cts. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 432 pp., 
with 80ills. List price, $1.12. 


COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 
572 pp. List price, $1.68, 


LYONS’ AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST. 
432 pp. List price, $1.15. 


The Ten-times-Ten Series. (Three numbers.) 
BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for Reading and 
Speaking. Paper, 35 cts; cloth, 75 cts. 


Address G. B. WHITTEMORE, 
253 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
rt English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address 
Pubiishers. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
omzon’s New thmetics and Algebra 
Beedan ellegg’s Lesso 
lish and Lessons in E 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and 


WHLLIAMS, apts, BAILEY. 4 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield S., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish -rs. 
8. KE. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES BROTHERS & 00. 


Midpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of pl. Aceuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 

ustrations 8 exce 
ical execution, tow > 

Werbriger’s Patent Dra 
complete course in seven books. The 
senting a solid surface, their 


their 
gradation of of material, 
and low price, place them in ’ 
ing books. of all other draw- 


o*s Specimen pages and terms wailed to any address. 


. | Avery’s Elements of Natural 


Lear, Richard Il., Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, Jul- 
jus Cesar, The Tempest,and Words worth’s Excursion. 
From Moses MERRILL, Head Mas. Latin Sch’l, Boston. 

Messrs. Ginn & HEATH,—Dear Sirs :—Your series 
of Shakespeare's Plays, edited by the eminent scholar, 
Mr. H. N. Hudson, are used as text-books in our school 
with entire satisfaction. Mr. Groce, the teacher of Eng- 
lish Literature, is much pleased with them, and deems 
them most judicious and proper text-books for his pupils. 
From BYRON GROCE, Junior Master and Instructor in 

English History, Latin School, Boston, 

I read the “ General Preface’ of “ The Merchant of 
Venice” with great delight. The downright cut of the 
sentences, the straightforward, unequivocal thrust of 
the pen, result in giving us an essay as invigorating as 
fresh air ina sick-room. You already know my valua- 
tion of Mr. Hudson's annotations. I like their perti- 
nency, their discrimination into general and ¢ tical, 
their moderation in quantity, and their wise and help- 


published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s 
Atwater’s Hlementary c. 
Leed’s History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


ful quality. GINN & HEATH, Bost 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Voca/ Gymnastics. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 


xley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, ° 
ons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.235 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 


APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publish peranklin Sq. NEW YORK, 
LFE’S SHAKESPEAR 

Much Ado Night. 
Merchant of Venice. Winter’s Tale. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julius Osesar. 
Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 
King Henry the 
King Henry the Eighth. 

King Richard the Second. 
From MOSES MERRILL, Head Master of Boston 
Latin School.—“ Harper's editions of Shakespeare’s 
Plays in the ‘ Engiish Classics,’ edited by Mr. Rolfe 
are authorized text-books in our school, and are u 
with great satisfaction. The notes are clear and copi- 
ous, and, in my opinion, are well adapted to all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare, especially for pnpils in second- 
ary schools, The engravings, references, and indexes 
of ‘words and phrases explained,’ greatly add to the 
value of the editions as hand-books.’ 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, ad A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Enq., 

252 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


MERIGAN PoEM Selections from the 

* works of Lengfel- 

ow, Whittier, Bryant, Helmes, Lowell, and 

Emerson, With Biographical Sketches, and Notes 

explaining the historical and personal allusions. 16mo, 
pages, $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young persons for the best Ameri- 
ican try, and for all good literature. 

Correspondence with Teachers invited. 

OUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
az 2% 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW 


YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 

oss ua me © 
Hooker's New 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hill's Elem. of and Pos 
Palmer’s E lements of 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAU Cc 
: Agent for 
114 41 Vranklin “treet. Reston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Publicher 8 of 35 and 37 Park Pi., New York. 
ayson, Dunton & Scrib "ss © 
Payson, D. Tracing ond 

uemore’s Graded 8 
Greene’s Graded Grammer 
Patterson’s Cempiecte Composition Books. 


142Grand St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 
Ina 


of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


tory of England. 
¥. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth ..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets,” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
“ Third 
Fearth 


Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 66 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 

Comprehensive (new). 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


tw Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Eudustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
a supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es, Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15528 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-<chool, Boston 


and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arith 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas 
ures. Seaver & Walton. a 


Worcester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


oo | THE SONC SHEAF, 


Guyot'’s New aphies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
beoks. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


: New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books. 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents. 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sawple by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
$1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 00 and $1.25 


The Science Series (30 vols.). .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy,(newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School 
Kngtish Claset Schools, 1.50 
Leffingwel’s Eng assics 1. 
Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Eco 
Bascon’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Scrie«. (4) 155 az 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 

work, and the omission from the main book of every 

thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are es next to U.S. Money and 

Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 

of the exact size from the government standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 

pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
by A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 

TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assaying Bookkeeping, Chemistry. 
Drawing and Painting, neering, Industrial and 
Machine mig Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ing, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students. oe 


Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and English BI- 
BLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM- 


metics, Arithmet’! Tables,ete. MARS 


ARS, &c. 
Published and for sale b 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORE, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. S. History 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
= Morals and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIV SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List- on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston.. 
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| Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 I 
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| The Inductive Series of 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School 
; Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. | 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
| MANSON, Be, 


